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‘“Grandma, what is a palm garden P’’ 
—Donahey in the Cleveland Plain Dealer 


THESPITH OF ST 


UDGE Van Fleet, in the Diggs-Caminetti case, 
makes a flat footed definition of the federal 
white slave act, holding the crime to be tran- 
sportation for immoral purpose regardless of the 
character of the womam transported, which had 
been made the basis of the defense. P. 655. 


A village minister puts neighborliness and good 

will before church attendance and by this 
means brings the Christian Spirit into a village 
community. This is one achievement of a 
“community engineer” described at the rural so- 
cial congress held at Amherst this month. P. 655. 


B IRMINGHAM, the last of the big cities in the 
union to provide playgrounds for its chil- 


dren has joined the procession. P. 657. 
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WORK 
| Donahey in Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


FOR BOY SCOUTS. 


USKEEGEE takes stock of the returns on its 

experiment in practical rural training in an 

Alabama county, and finds the hut become in 
many cases a home. P. 65/. 


HE distant mountains overlooking Seattle give 
to one social worker a new perspective on 
social work and a new view of her own signi- 


ficance. P. 659. 


N Italian reviews the complex problem of so- 

cial hygiene in America, where immigration 

and economic changes between them are con- 
stantly modifying our human stock. P. 659. 


LECTRICITY and its relation to dust; coal 
dust and its relation to dangerous gases; 
chimney soot and its relation to cancer—these 
are some of the new relations of cause and effect 


that the study of industrial diseases has revealed. 
uP} 60a! 
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MY CONSCIENCE 
JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY in the Century. 


Sometimes my Conscience says, says he, 
“Don’t you know me?” 

And I, says I, skeered through and through, 
“Of course I do. 

You air a nice chap ever’ way, 

I’m here to say! 

You make me cry—-you make me pray, 

And all them good things thataway— 

That is, at night. Where do you stay 
Durin’ the day?” 


And then my Conscience says, 
“You know me—shore?”’ 
“Oh,_yes,” says I, a-trimblin’ faint, 
“You ’re jes’ a saint! 

Your ways is all so holy-right, 

I love you better ever’ night 

You come around,—'tel plum daylight, 
When you air out o’ sight!” 


one’t more, 


And then my Conscience sort o’ grits 
His teeth, and spits 

On his two hands and grabs, of course, 
Some old remorse, 

And beats me with the big butt-end 

O’ that thing—'tel my clostest friend 
’Ud hardly know me. “Now,” says he, 
“Be keerful as you ’d orto be 

And allus think o’ me!” 


‘THOUGH cancer is still eradicable only by the 
knife, an expert believes that with the prog- 
ress of research non-operative treatment will 
offer the hope, if not of certain cure, at least of 
aleviation and postponement of death. P. 664. 
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TOMLINSON 
AND DIGGS 


The conviction of Maury I. Diggs by a federal 
jury last week in California was made the oc- 
casion by Judge Van Fleet of a flat footed de- 
finition of the exact meaning of the white slave 
act. The Mann act was, of course, upheld by 
the U. S. Supreme Court last February, but 
there has been difference of opinion among fed- 
eral judges and prosecutors on the question of 
how far coercion, and what might be called the 
“contributory character”, to adapt an industrial 
accident phrase, of the woman should count in 
bringing the man to book. 

The law was drawn on broad lines—in ad- 
vance of the laws of California and many other 
states with respect to the same class of offenders 
operating within their borders. It makes it a 
violation for any person to knowingly persuade, 
induce, coerce, or cause or to aid or assist any 
woman or girl to go from one state to another 
for prostitution, debauchery or other immoral 
purpose, with or without her consent. The max- 
imum penalty, if the victim is over eighteen, 
was made five years’ imprisonment and $5,000 
fine: twice that amount-if she is under 
eighteen. 

As pointed out in THE Survey of March 8, 
comparatively light sentences have been imposed 
in different jurisdictions,—in a Pittsburgh case 
where the woman was an acknowledged prosti- 
tute, in a Louisiana case in which the women 
were negro inmates of the New Orleans levee, 
and in another California case in which the 
prosecuting attorney ventured the opinion that to 
make a crime of interstate transportation of 
prostitutes “places a premium on the daughters 
of our own state to be dragged into such a life”. 

In the Diggs-Caminetti case the defense— 
which will appeal—contended that no criminally 
immoral purpose had been proved. But on this 
point Judge Van Fleet all but paraphrased 
Kipling’s “Tomlinson” in which it is borne in 
upon the latter’s naked and yammering soul that 
the sins we commit two by two must be answered 

for one by one. Said Judge Van Fleet: 

’ “The act, so far as here involved, provides in 
substance that any person who shall knowingly 
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thansport..s.5. in interstate commerce any wom- 
an or girl for the purpose of prostitution or 
debauchery, or for any other immoral purpose 
shall be deemed guilty of a felony and 
punished as therein provided. 

“As I have heretofore intimated to you, it is 
immaterial what the character of the two girls 
involved in these charges was at the time of the 
acts charged. The act denounces the carrying 
in interstate commerce for the immoral purposes 
specified of any woman or girl regardless 
of whether the girl or woman who is subject of 
the act be lewd or chaste or whether or not the 
man has himself previously had intercourse with 
her. 

“Tf it appears that the defendant has suggest- 
ed to or attempted to induce any witness in this 
case to give evidence as to the facts in con- 
troversy in any respect not in accordance with 
NS AGM on oa o you should and may take such 
attempts into consideration in determining the 
guilt of the defendant. 

“And even if you find that the defendant and 
his companion, Caminetti, were actuated in their 
departure or flight from Sacramento by a fear 
of exposure or arrest, but that nevertheless in 
taking these two girls along there existed the 
intention to subject them to the immoral purposes 
charged, the defendant is guilty.” 


Ch) Ol Oetirn) 


RURAL) ZEA DE RS 
ON THEIR PROBLEMS 


A village minister went to conduct a funeral 
in the rural district adjoining his town. He 
found a hundred people there, and on: asking 
where they went to church was told nowhere. 
He had lived adjacent to this community for 
seventeen years, but thought it no concern of 
his. This time, he saw light; found that only 
three of the two hundred people thereabouts ever 
went to church; started services in the school- 
houses Sunday afternoons; discovered that these 
touched only those already religiously inclined; 
instituted various social and educational activities, 
among which was a county fair, with genuine 
agricultural exhibits, no side shows, nothing sold, 
only Iecal talent and games for amusement, and 
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with an attendance of three thousand. To-day, 
after four years of this, he finds the entire com- 
munity—every individual in it—possessed of a new 
spirit of neighborliness and good-will, and actual- 
ly raised to a higher plane of living. The final 
test, from the churches standpoint, has been met, 
showing sixty-nine church members where be- 
fore there were three, and every one of the two 
hundred people looking to the minister as friend 
and pastor. 

This was one story of concrete achievement 
told at the conference for Rural Community 
Leaders—formerly known as_ Rural _ Social 
Workers—held at Amherst the first week in 
August. Here were discussed more general 
topics also, among them the unique system by 
which Massachusetts is making it possible for 
country boys of high school age to learn agricul- 
ture without leaving the farm, four-fifths of 
their time being put into farming under the 
state’s supervision, at home, and only one-fifth 
upon book learning at school. It appeared from 
figures given by R. W. Stimson of the State Board 
of Education, that the first year of this plan, 
twenty-five boys, from every section of the Staie, 
earned from their farming an average of two 
hundred dollars, in addition to making satisfac- 
tory progress in the theory of agriculture and 
the other subjects of the school curriculum. 

In the conference section on civic betterment, 
the subjects ran all the way from how to save 
your best landscape to a practical discussion of 
the new Massachusetts town housing law. Es- 
pecially should be noted the discussions of 
the boy problem, under the leadership of Geo. 
D. Chamberlain of Springfield, and of the sex 
problems of the country boy and girl. 


Mark W. Richardson, secretary of the State 
Board of Health made sanitation a responsibility 
of the rural church when he told the ministers 
how important a part they could play in the de- 
tection and correction of unsanitary conditions 
and in the education of the people in the eradica- 
tion of the common communicable diseases. 

The most notable innovation in the conference 
subjects, however, was the care and pre- 
vention of defectives. Rural conferences in the 

_past have for the most part dealt with normal 
human, beings and constructive problems, and 
therein has lain their hope; but the poor, the 
delinquent, the defective, have finally drawn the 
attention of rural workers to them, chiefly, it 
is true, through the medium of urban organiza- 
tions. Both in the town administration section 
and in the women’s work section, the case of the 
rural delinquents, dependents, and defectives was 
put, the cost counted, and the remedy discussed. 
In the former, John D. Willard, agent for the 
Massachusetts Society for Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children, quoted Judge Wallis of England to 
the effect that “the average female vagrant will 
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at the end of a century be represented by 200 to 
250 living descendents”; and urged that we 
“prevent the birth of children by unfit parents 
by preventing the marriage of such persons; 
break up unlawful cohabitations; create senti- 
ment in communities; isolate, by restraint if nec- 
cessary, loose characters in the country.” Mrs. 
A. M. Norris put it this way: “Do you 
realize that it takes only about 12 per cent of 
the present generation to produce 50 per cent of 
the next? Who constitute this 12 per cent? Is 
it our racial best?” 

The section on town administration found its 
most vital problem in efficient management of 
town finance, discussion of which was led by 
Charles F. Gettemy, director of the Bureau of 
Statistics. Massachusetts has taken an advanced 
stand in the supervision of the finances of its 
town, a problem most important and most ne- 
glected by the small town, and one that is oc- 
cupying more and more attention each year at 
the Amherst Conferences. 

Only three sections met at a time during the 
conference. The afternoons were given to round 
table conferences of all the members—the first 
on educational problems, the second on religious 
problems, and the third on actual achievements 
of community organizations—and to demonstra- 
tions of organized play, under Laura Post of 
Wellesley College. The evenings were given to 
addresses, by Professor Wilhelm Miller of the 
University of Illinois, David Snedden, Massa- 
chusetts commissioner of education, Frederick 
Lynch, secretary of the commission on peace 
and arbitration of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, and Congress- 
man A. F. Lever, author of the Lever Agricul- 
tural Extension Bill. 


COMMUNITY ENGINEER 
vs. COMMUNITY LEADER 


The dominant note struck by the Conference, 
in meeting after meeting, was the importance of 
the time element in producing lasting results in 
rural communities, an element which makes it 
necessary, where possible, to build in such a way 
as not to be dependent upon individuals, or even 
organizations. George Frederick Wells of 
Tyringham brought this out in a seminar meet- 
ing upon the pastor as a community engi- 
gineer, where he pointed out the difference be- 
tween a community worker, who pitches in and 
does things himself, a community leader, who 
gets things accomplished through others but by 
his own constant presence and inspiration, and 
a community engineer, who discovers and sets 
in motion causes which will operate even if he 
is absent. It was these basic causes, that lie 
beneath the individual achievements presented, 
which this conference came nearer to revealing 
than any of its predecessors. 


1913 


The conference this year was made the cul- 
mination of the regular summer school, 
described for the first time as a School 
for Rural Social Workers. Included in the 


courses offered this summer were three on New 
England agriculture aspects; two on community 
co-operation and community development; one 
on the rural church; three on home economics; 
three on the rural school; one on play, and one 
on rural literature. 


A longer established school for rural social 
workers is the School for Leadership in Country 
Life held under the auspices of the New York 
State College of Agriculture, Cornell University. 
This is a ten days’ summer school, held for the 
third time this year, June 24-July 4. 


At the first conference in 1911, there was a 
total enrollment of twenty-three persons who 
came from five states; last year fifty-nine per- 
sons came from ten states. This year the total 
enrollment reached ninety persons from twenty- 
two states, Washington, D. C. and Toronto, 
Canada. The persons in attendance were farm- 
ers, farm women, rural teachers and principals, 
district superintendents of schools, college pro- 
fessors, college students, grange officers and 
workers, farmers’ institute lecturers, farm bureau 
agents, rural librarian, rural social investigator, 
rural pastors, secretaries of rural Young Men’s 
and Young Women’s Christian Associations, 
rural Sunday school superintendent, represent- 
atives of rural philanthropic enterprises, boy 
scout officers, country merchants, civil engineers, 
and kindergartners. 


From the beginning the purpose of the school 
has been to provide courses of training for all 
classes of rural leaders and to offer fundamental 
courses tnat would be of value to all rural social 
workers, rather than to offer specialized courses 
for particular classes of rural workers. From 
the first the desirability of providing a three 
years’ graced course leading to a certificate was 
forseen, and in the school this year first and 
second year courses were offered. Third year 
courses will be added to the schol next year and 
in addition to this years curriculum courses in 
sanitation, hygiene and recreation will be offered. 

Courses of instruction offered this year were 
in rural leadership, ethics, sociology. economics, 
social surveys, play and athletics, the farm home 
and the family and extension teaching in agri- 
culture. On the faculty were J. T. Crane, act- 
ing president of the University, Liberty Hyde 
Bailey; G. N.°Lauman, dean of the School of 
Leadership in Country Life; L. M. Hill, state 
secretary for county work of the Young Men's 
Christian Association; Tnomas N. Carver 
-of the United States Bureau of Agricul- 
ture; Martha van Rensselear, professor of home 
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economics at Cornell and L. K. Mathews of the 
Boy Scouts of America. 


BIRMINGHAM CATCHES UP 
TO PLAYGROUND MOVEMENT 

The playground movement has been started in 
Birmingham, up to this summer the only play- 
groundless city in the United States with a popu- 
lation of over 100,000. Seven recreation centers 
have been opened under trained supervisors, and 
the summer work is in full swing. Of the possi- 
bilities of the Birmingham movement, Field 
Secretary T. S. Settle says: “There is no city in 
the South more in need of a recreational system 
than Birmingham is. There certainly isn’t any 
other with such possibilities for developing a 
nearly perfect playground and recreational sys- 
tem. With a few thousand dollars, Birmingham 
can actually get better results than New York 
can, with millions, because of the opportunities 
ener 

The “lay of the land” in Birmingham is especi- 
ally picturesque and adapted to this plan, for it 
has hill and valley and wide spaces of fields and 
woods in very stone’s throw of many schools and 
churches. There are twenty-one parks in the 
city—or rather space set aside for parks, with 
some small attempt at landscape gardening in a 
few of them. 

Playgrounds have now been formed and parti- 
ally equipped in Avondale, the cotton mill suburb 
where a zoo is also being started; at East End 
Park; at Woodlawn, a residence section; on the 
South Highlands; at Behrens Park; at East Lake; 
at the Neighborhood House, a settlement among 
the Syrians, Italians and poorer working classes 
of Birmingham; and finally in the grounds about 
the Detention Home for children, as part of the 
Juvenile Court. 

The local movement was set on foot by Wil- 
liam M. McGrath, secretary of the Birmingham 
Associated Charities, who interested the Cham- 
ber of Commerce in sending for the field secre- 
tary for the south of the National Playground 
Association, to make a survey of plaveround 
possibilities at Birmingham. 

Having made a survey of the neaicion Mr. 
Settle located the places best for play-grounds 
and submitted a report calling for fourteen 
recreational centers in and about the city. 


LEASES OF NEW. LIGED IN 
NEGRO COUNTRY HOMES 

Striking returns on the practical rural train- 
ing given in the Negro schools of Macon 
County Ala.,’ are found in the general improve- 
ment of the home, and home life of that district 
shown by a recent investigation by Tuskegee. 

Of old, the country folk bought their meal, 
flour, sugar, coffee and the like in paper sacks 
and in paper sacks they remained. But in these 
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schools the children get 
the idea of a place for 


everything and every- 
thing in its place. Near 
wooden boxes, small 
kegs, tin boxes have 


been scrubbed and 
cleansed, some even lab- 
eled, and the foods put 
away in them. Canned 
fruit and vegetables, as 
a result of the school 
canning clubs, stand on 
the shelves. Paint and 
whitewash have found 
their way into the homes. 
The ceiled rooms are 
painted, some of them in 
two colors crudely imi- 
tating borders. Rugs of 
SOMlenssOrt mane One wine 
floors and glass windows 
in many places supplant 
the wooden _ shutters 
which open on_ hinges 
much like a door. The 
porches, the fences, the stables are whitewashed. 

On one or two porches are found equipment 
that would do well in the “Helpful Hints” column 
of a household magazine. The gospel of the 
tooth-brush has made itself felt. On the porch, 
with the well hard by, is a home-made wash- 
stand which contains a large hand basin. Just 
to the right are several towels, each in its place, 
while above has been nailed a long leather strap 
with a loop between each two nails. Each mem- 
ber of the family has his loop and keeps his 
toothbrush in it. Lest there be some confusion, 
some little coloring is put on the handle of each 
brush to distinguish it from the others. Different 
indeed is this from the days of the “company 
tooth brush” given to all guests who spent the 
night at the country home. 

Last and most gratifying of all, in many of 
these homes the children have toys to play with, 
a rare sight in the Negro country home. While 
the investigating committee was at one of the 
homes the father came in from work and to the 
surprise of all present picked up his babe and 
fondled and kissed it. One of the ladies on the 
committee was so agreeably surprised that then 
and there she exclaimed to the man: ‘Well, you 
are the first country father that I have ever 
seen kiss his baby.” . 

A few years ago in this same county, the 
schools were leaky, windowless and_ infested 
with vermin. The people were struggling to 
organize and build but knew not how. Help 
came in the form of a check from Tuskegee, 
about one-third of the total cost of one school 
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ONE PRODUCT OF THE RURAL SCHOOL MOVEMENT 


building, together with advice and suggestion. 
These rural folk seized a new hold on life. New or 
remodeled homes followed new schools, then 
came gardens, poultry, pigs, better furniture, 
happier children, and happier parents. In a 
word, the new schools give the rural folk the 
“fever of want, work and ambition.” 

These are the general results to the whole 
rural community. Of particular results in indi- 
vidual cases many stories are told. One mother 
who disapproved of her girl’s wasting in school 
time that might be spent in “book learning,” was 
converted at a time of domestic emergency when 
she found to her surprise that her daughter, 
whose help she had never before asked, could 
mend and cook and clean. The only danger is 
that such a girl—one who likes to make herself 
useful—will be unconsciously put to too much 
use. Another mother had a boy, a lad of 12, 
who took cooking in school. One day when she 
was ill she allowed him to cook the meals. Ever 
since he has regularly cooked the breakfast of 
the household, and has done the greater part of 
managing and buying the food. This gave the 
mother a new lease on life, as her husband had 
to get away early to his work, and as there were 
a half dozen small children to be bathed and 
dressed for the day. 

Another mother testified of the care her boy 
takes of his clothes, keeping them clean and look- 
ing after buttons himself. ‘he son of another 
had become an enthusiastic grower of corn, 
winning the rural school corn prize for two or 
three years in succession. 
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THE VISION OF THE 
MOUNTAINS 


ELHEL HOBART 


Seeretary Massachusetts Association of 
Women Workers 


Iceland poppies, gleam of snow, 
Summer sunshine,—far below 
Emerald waters cloudy white, 

And far above, an unnamed light 
On granite peaks against the blue! 


1 sometimes think we may not see 
Completed, the reality 

Of Loveliness, until the rain 

Of winter blurs the world again, 

And some far city’s trodden way 
Brings back the essence of a day 

Like long forgotten dreams come true! 


= 


_ To those of us who crossed the Continent with 
the Field party to Seattle’ it is hard to remember 
where the Canadian Rockies ended and the con- 
ference began. To one at least, the memory of 
stirring speech and the uplift of new personal 
contacts will be forever associated with the re- 
flections of snow-peaked mountains in the ex- 
quisite green of Emerald Lake at sunset,—and 
the glowing, across Puget Sound, of Mt. Ranier 
like some great, magical, pink pearl. But this 
commingling of scenery with the main business 
of the day, far from proving distracting, leaves 
one in a curiously clarified state of mind. 

To come to the conference with the vision of 
mountains still fresh in one’s eyes, gives 


a rare perspective on the problems of so- 
cial service. One’s old limitations and new 
possibilities, and a high hope born of both, 


looms startlingly clear. One begins to realize 
that the “social worker” per se does not count 
for so very much, that social work, after all, can 
hardly be professionalized into one recognized 
calling like medicine, preaching or the law. Some 
of the qualities most necessary to the success of 
the social worker, decision, initiative, judgment 
may become disconcertingly exaggerated and 
distorted—without the perspective of a long look 
at distant mountains. Officiousness, a disability 
to mind one’s own affairs, a pious conviction that 
we, only we the social workers, can set the world 
aright, are grinning ogres likely to pounce from 
behind the hiding place of Initiative and Decision. 

Just before I left Boston one of my fellow- 
workers accosted a rather shabbily dressed woman 
in our street car. 

“T don’t wish to seem interfering,” said she with 
her most tactful, friendly social-worker smile, 
“but I’ve been told that a baby as young as yours 
shouldn’t be fed from a bottle. Cow’s milk, you 
*know—” 

fhe National Conference of Charities and Correction. 
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“Dr. R. told me to use the bottle,” 
woman patiently. 

Everyone knows that Dr. R. is our best baby 
specialist. 

My friend subsided, to thoughts, I hope, of her 
own department of Social Service which happens 
te be Savings Bank Insurance. 

“The two qualities most essential to be a good 
social worker,” said Mr. J. on the drive from 
JLake Louise to the Ten Peaks, “are a sense of 
justice and a sense of humor.” 

Alas! Perhaps because we are often a little 
overtired, we social workers grow to take life 
so little humorously. We forget that it is neither 
your work nor mine that will set the world 
aright, neither medical social service, probation 
work, child welfare, playgrounds,—but every- 
thing taken all together that is going to “do the 
trick.” We forget that even school teachers, 
employers, factory hands, telephone operatives, 
domestic servants (and their mistresses!), may 
have a socialized point of view. 

Social work as a profession is comparatively 
new: our very sense of consecration to it makes 
possible pitfalls—an occasional lack of humility, 
of vision, of humor. We must learn to live, we 
social workers, not by our work alone,—but by 
mountains and by play and by very distant vistas 
and far perspectives, by the touch at the Na- 
tional Conference with all sorts of people—‘doc- 
tors (wonderful men from Portland and Spo- 
kane!), merchants, lawyers, chiefs,’ not profes- 
sional social workers, all of them, but just peo- 
ple with the social point of view. Indeed, as 1 
look back upon Mt. Ranier and long days happily 
companioned out-of-doors, on the enthusiasms 
and the convictions of the Conference, poured 
generously in from so many sources and so 
diverse, and as I look upon the tiny spoke that 
I call my work in the world’s great wheel of 
progress, I wonder if the “social worker” as such 
exists at all. 


answered the 


RACIAL HYGIENE IN THE 
UNITED STATES 
[From a foreigner’s point of view] 
GINO C. SPERANZA 


[X A RECENT number of the Rivista Colontale 

of Rome Dr. Alessandro Clerici reviews our 
legislation which aims at safeguarding our “nat- 
ive stock” against the degeneration of its racial 
or “national” type. The article though brief is 
notable not merely from the interesting manner 
in which it treats the subject but because of its 
calm and unbiased attitude towards the subject of 
inquiry—an attitude sadly lacking in most studies 
of things American by Italian writers of which 
Luigi Villari’s recent book on the United States 
is a glaring example. 
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Europe either because of an especially low cul- | 


Dr. Clerici points out how the questions of | 
tural level of the applicants or because of their) 


racial hygiene in North America present them- 


selves in a more complicated form than in Europe 
where the native stock of each country is well 
fixed and where economic changes and the evolu- 
tion of customs are relatively slow. In Europe, 
therefore, the forces which may affect a given 
nationality can be easily controlled by proper 
legislative measures. With us, instead, immigra- 
tion is so heavy that it may modify in essential 
elements the “parent stock” and especially that 
part of it which directs social movements. So, 
likewise, there is no doubt that customs with us 
are unstable and our “ideas of individual and 
political” morality most uncertain. 

In the dangers incident to the violent changes 
that take place among us, Dr. Clerici finds justifi- 
cation for many of the radical measures which 
our legislators have resorted to, though they ap- 
pear excessive and inopportune to many sociolog- 
ists and political men of Europe. Among these 
measures may be cited our immigration laws, the 
legislation aiming at Negro separation and dis- 
franchisement and the sterilization of criminals. 

The problem of protecting our national stock is 
further accentuated by two factors: our falling 
birth rate and the numerical insufficiency of the 
native stock to develop our lands or to protect 
them for military purposes. While a falling birth 
rate is observable also among European nations, 
yet in those countries (with the possible exception 
of France) there is an excess of population in 
relation to soil resources; with us instead the 
“native stock” is not only scarce in relation to 
the possibilities of land exploitation but it.has 
become so specialized “in industrial and busi- 
ness pursuits as to be now incapable of under- 
taking on a sufficiently effective scale our fore- 
fathers’ work of improving and exploiting our 
land resources which constituted then greatness 
of power. 

A decreased birth rate among Americans as 
ethnologists agree, does not reflect a decrease in 
physiological capacity, for the “Yankees,” as the 
author tells us, are “physically inferior to no 
race.” Yet, despite such decrease, our popula- 
tion is in constant increase owing to an average 
annual immigration to our shores of nearly one 
million persons. It is this alien element which 
gives us a supernormal index of births. 

The restrictive measures of 1907 against un- 
desirables though applied with no very definite 
tests, represent a fair selective principle work- 
ing on this rough alien mass in justifiable re- 
sponse to certain civic and hygienic demands of 
the country. But the severity of the application 
of such selective process is automatically tem- 
pered by the need of the country for supplying 
the scarcity of the native stock. Especially 
severe is the physical, mental and economic ex- 
amination of immigrants from certain parts of 


especially efficient labor productiveness which 
would create a dangerous competition with nat-_ 
ive labor. Such restrictive legislation is also 
prophylactic in character excluding as it does 
certain alleged contagious diseases. So that in 
general it may be said that such legislation 
“quite effectively meets the object of preventing 
the immigrant element from lowering the 
hygienic level of the native stock.” 

Closely connected with the immigration prob- 
lem is that of the Negro. Negroes, like immi- 
grants, Dr. Clerici holds are “indispensable as 
labor machines and are likewise more or less 
undesirable as elements of manhood.” To deal 
with this situation, Americans are pursuing a 
policy not unlike that followed in the case of 
immigrants—“a policy of tolerance mixed with 
suppressed hostility.” This is evidenced by 
legislation in the southern states, keeping whites 
and blacks separate in all stages of life from 
the elementary schools to marriage. This policy 
of clean-cut separation according to Dr. Clerici, 
received the unofficial approval of the majority 
of the European hygienists who attended the 
International Congress of Hygiene in Washing- 
ton. Their opinion seemed based on an alleged 
inferiority of brain capacity deduced in part on 
the alleged failure of most efforts in the last 
ten years to improve the mentality of the Negro. 
But granting that the Negro race is susceptible 
to a slow improvement, the author concludes that 
its present moral and intellectual level is so far 
below that of the native white that racial ad- 
mixture would result in the deterioration of the 
white element. 

Lastly, he briefly examines the legislation of 
some of our states for the sterilization of cer- 
tain criminals and the feeble minded, and the 
provisions against the marriage of persons af- 
fected with certain diseases. He approves 
of the latter but doubts the value of the former 
except as a deterrent in certain small aggrega- 
tions of population rather than as a hygienic 
remedy. 

It is surprising what interest Italians in Italy 
are taking in the questions of immigration to our 
country. The Turkish war and the accretion or 
territorial empire for a while turned attention 
away from the problems of the millions of- 
Italian immigrants that constitute an impressive 
“floating” Italian colony. But Italy again be- 
gins to realize that such a floating colony has 
more elements of real empire than Lybia and- 
the Tripolitan coast. Interest is undoubtedly 
strongest as regards her sons in this country 
and it is encouraging to see at least one Italian 
who as Dr. Cilerici, analyzes impersonally and 
with fair intent, the problems of the promised 
land. 
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7 THE theses written by students for their 

: doctorate usually arouse the amusement of 
those of us who are not university professors 
for they “seem to deal with such minute and 
unimportant knowledge—The Regeneration of 
Nerve Cells in Planarian Worms, for ex- 
ample, or Did the Romans say Avrum or 
Aurum. We are inclined to say, “What a 
waste of time over nothing,” but after all it is 
careful study like this that forms the bricks of 
the great building of knowledge. 

In sociology small bricks are needed too and 
therefore we look with respect on a paper that 
has just come into our hands, an intensive study 
of a small section of one ward in a Kansas 
town. Wilbur L. Beauchamp has made a sani- 
tary survey of thirty-six houses in the fourth 
ward of Lawrence, and his study covers every 
possible feature which could have bearing on 
the physical life of the inhabitants of these 
houses. Like all such intensive studies it is of 
interest chiefly to “Fachleute,” but it is recom- 
mended as a model of thoroughness and care 
to students who are contemplating work of this 


sort. 
x * * 


THE Nursing and Health Branch of the 

Alumni Association of Teachers College, 
Columbia University has issued a _ bulletin 
calling attention to the profession of nurs- 
ing as a field of activity for women that 
iS growing in importance, in variety and in 
attractiveness. It is only the space of one 
woman’s life since the first school for nursing 
was established by Florence Nightingale in St. 
Thomas Hospital, London, and now there are 
said to be in the United States alone 100,000 
trained women practising this profession. In 
spite of this the supply is not equal to the de- 
mand, for the nurse has now made her way into 
all sorts of new fields and is still as necessary 
as ever in her old domains, hospital and private 
nursing. 

The bulletin mentions among these new 
branches of work, public health nursing, includ- 
ing district and visiting nurses and infant wel- 
fare work, which has increased so rapidly in 
recent years, hospital social service, welfare 
work in factories and department stores, school 
nursing, army and navy and Red Cross nursing, 
and the work of district nurse in connection with 
home and foreign missions, while nurses have 
filled successfully positions as secretaries of 
child welfare, mental hygiene and tuberculosis 
societies and have also acted in the capacity of 
sanitary inspectors, police matrons and probation 
~ officers. 


The great advantages of this vocation over 
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others which are open to women are, first, that 
the training requires no large financial outlay 
and the graduate is sure of immediate employ- 
ment; second, that no one can urge against the 
nursing profession the objection made to many 
other occupations for women, namely, that they 
do not help in fitting a woman for her probable 
future as homekeeper and mother. Hospital 
work gives training in household management, 
in cooking and dietetics, in sanitation, and in 
the care of children. 

The bulletin concludes with practical sugges- 
tions as to the best. way to enter the nursing 
profession and with a timely warning against 
the allurements of the “correspondence schools” 


of nursing. 
THE use of anti-typhoid vaccination among 
children has as yet received little atten- 
tion, perhaps because we do not ordinarily think 
of typhoid fever as a disease of childhood. Yet, 
according to no less an authority than Osler, 
this is a disease of youth and early adult life. 
Out of 1500 cases treated in the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital 231 were under fifteen years of age, 
and 255 were between the ages of fifteen and 
twenty. 


In a recent issue of The Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, Major Russell of the 
Army Medical Corps discusses the inoculation 
of 359 children, between the ages of two and 
sixteen years who have been vaccinated by fifty 
different physicians in many parts of the United 
States. No harmful effects have been reported 
in any of the 359 children and, so far as known, 
none has contracted typhoid fever, although some 
of the vaccinations were made over three years 
ago. Major Russell regards it as a particularly. 
valuable method in the case of children and 
young people leaving home for summer vacations, 
school, college, etc. 


The importance of checking typhoid among 
the young is shown by the fact that in the regis- 
tration area of the United States there were in 
1909, the last year for which complete mortality 
statistics are available, a total of 3,366 deaths 
from typhoid fever in patients under twenty 
years of age, out of a total of 10,722 of all ages, 
or almost one-third of all deaths from the dis- 
ease. They were distributed according to ages 
as follows: under two years, 97; under three 
years, 139; under four years, 132; under five 
years, 110; five to nine years, 647; ten to nine- 
teen years, 2,174. A very large proportion of 
these deaths could, without question, be prevent- 
ed by the more frequent use of antityphoid vac- 
cine. 
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SOME NEW OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES’ 


THOMAS OLIVER, M. D., F. R. C. P. 
PROFESSOR OF THE PRACTICE OF MEDICINE, UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE 


A CENTURY ago, factory owners, in order 
oe to increase production and have a reliable 
source of energy, substituted steam for water 
as motive power. This was followed by in- 
dustrial and social events of a far-reaching 
nature. The replacement of steam by electricity 
in modern days is no less a step in advance. 
One effect of the replacement of water power 
by steam was dislocation of industries, Fac- 
tories were no longer built upon the banks of 


rural streams, but in towns where labor was 


abundant, or in close proximity to coal fields 
where fuel was cheap. One of the drawbacks 
to the use of coal is the smoke which is created. 
This shuts out sunlight, and so contaminates the 
atmosphere as to render it less fit for breathing, 
while it increases the susceptibility of the 
respiratory organs to disease. Some of the 
large iron manufacturing districts in England 
have always a high death rate from pneumonia 
and acute bronchial affections. It is known that 
since Germany has become more industrial, her 
mortality rate from pulmonary diseases, other 
than tuberculosis, has markedly risen, and this 
too during a period when the number of deaths 
from pulmonary tuberculosis has been falling. 
For this rise in the mortality rate the increas- 
ingly large volumes of smoke thrown into the 
atmosphere are said to be answerable. 

Where electricity is the motive power. in 
factories and on railroads, the atmosphere re- 
mains clear. By substituting electricity for 
steam, one danger at least is thus got rid of, 
but electricity has dangers of its own, dangers 
of an acute and serious nature, and so subtle in 
their incidence as frequently and unexpectedly 
to entrap the unwary. We can never tell ex- 
actly what number of deaths from acute pul- 
monary diseases are due to the effects of smoke 
and fog alone. But in countries where deaths 
from electricity are notified, the number of per- 
sons killed, also the number of persons seriously 
injured, can be estimated. 

In Great Britain the number of electrical acci- 
dents occurring in generating stations during 
1911 was 74 compared with 58 for 1910, the 
number of deaths being 4 for each year. In 
factories the cases numbered 290 for 1911 and 
275 for 1910, the deaths being 7 in 1911 and 5 
in 1910. 

It is interesting to note that, while in Great 
Britain the use of electrical energy for motive 
power has risen from 30,999 horse-power in 
December, 1902, to 774,000 in December, 1911, 
there has been practically speaking no increase 
in the number of electrical accidents since 1907. 
The check in the number of accidents according 
to the electrical inspector of factories followed 


1Presidential address read before the Congress of the 
Royal Institute of Public Health, Paris, May 16 last. 
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the issue of draft regulations by which the at- 
tention of occupiers and engineers was directed 
to questions of safety. ; 

As bearing upon the growing application of 
electricity to the industrial needs of France, the 
increasing number of persons notified as hav- 
ing suffered from electrical injuries is not with- 
out significance. In 1907 there were 5/1 per- 
sons injured; in 1908, 773; 1909, 778; in 1910, 
909; while in 1911 the numbers rose to 1027. 

It is no light toll which this comparatively un- 
known power so recently introduced into our 
industries is exacting from the workers. It is 
one in regard to the operation of which working 
men must be ever on their guard; for the oc- 
casions upon which electrical currents can be 
used, will not tend to diminish as time goes on, 
but to increase. Apart from its use as an 


illuminating agent and for motive purposes, it. 


is impossible as yet to estimate the dangers likely 
to arise in industrial enterprises where electricity 
is becoming increasingly employed. Old meth- 
ods of production in chemical works are dis- 


appearing, new methods into which electricity 


enters are taking their place, and these are not 
free from danger. Because the current can be 


readily turned on in a factory, electricity is a, | 


force of wide application. 

There is for the student who will enquire 
into the subject a wide field for investigation 
in the electrification of dust, and how far it 
explains explosions occurring in factories of 
which no adequate cause can be found, also 
those occurring in coal mines, when the mines 
are empty. 

Dust is the béte noire of industry. How to 
get rid of it is the important problem. Although 
dust is generally spoken of as matter in a state 
of fine division, it is something more than this. 
As a prelude to colliery explosions it is not alone 
that coal is present in the atmosphere in the 
form of extremely minute particles, but that 
each particle is surrounded by a layer of gas 
which imparts buoyancy to it and enables it to 
remain suspended in the air, even though it is 
heavier than the atmosphere. It may be per- 
haps on account of electrical conditions, the 
finely divided state of its particles, or what is 
more likely as the result of the operations of 


circumstances of which at present we know lit-— 


tle, that coal in the form of dust and in the 
presence of atmospheric air or gas behaves 
somewhat differently to coal in bulk. 

Coal when removed fresh from the mine gives 


off gas freely; the greater part of which is | 


methane; so that, if dust is examined which is 
lying in the crevices of the rock in the main- 
ways of a mine, it contains probably not one- 
tenth of the amount of methane which is pres- 
ent in lump coal. 
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In coal mines there is therefore constantly 
going on an interchange of gases, the replace- 
ment of lighter gases by heavier and vice versa, 
a form of respiration in a word, which not 
only must have some influence upon the quality 
of air which the miner must breathe, but 
must also play not an unimportant part in the 
initiation and spread of colliery explosions. . 

Although at first sight apparently a trivial 
subject, the behaviour of dust in day-light and 
in darkness, in currents of air and in moist 
and dry atmospheres, also its influence upon in- 
dustrial life are among the most important prob- 
lems of the age. 

A congress such as this could hardly meet in 
Paris without reference being made to white 
lead and its dangers. The desirability of finding 
substitutes for white lead especially for house 
decoration has for the last six years and more 
been the subject of serious debates in both 
Houses of the French Legislature. A decision 
has at last been reached. By the act of July 
20, 1909, it is stipulated that after January 1, 
1915, the use of white lead mixtures of linseed 
oil and lead, also of products containing white 
lead, is forbidden in all kinds of painting car- 
ried on by working painters whether in the in- 
terior or the exterior of buildings. Even now 
a large number of master painters and decora- 
tors are prohibiting the use of white lead for 
internal decorative purposes. At present white 
lead is not allowed in the painting of most of 
the government buildings. 

The attitude assumed by France in this mat- 
ter has attracted in Great Britain the attention 
not only of members of Parliament and social 
reformers, but of persons employed in the manu- 
facture and use of paints containing lead. The 
Association of Paint and Varnish Manufactur- 
ers has by a series of questions issued to users 
and sellers of paints in England and Scotland 
tried to obtain opinions as to the desirability of 
replacing lead by some such comparatively harm- 
less product as zinc white. Of forty-five who 
replied, forty-three expressed themselves in 
favour of white lead for the exterior of build- 
ings; for inside work seventeen preferred zinc 
white to lead. 

-For internal decoration it seems to me there 
is no reason why zinc white should not be 
adopted, while for external painting of houses 
it does not appear to the majority of mastet 
painters, and these are the men who ought to 
know, that zinc white possesses quite the cover- 
ing power and the durability of white lead. Ex- 
perience alone can decide, but even if it can be 
demonstrated that white lead is superior for 
external decorative purposes, reformers will 
maintain that the gain is not worth the cost 
to human life, since among house painters there 
is a large amount of sickness which is prevent- 
able, while death from lead poisoning is not 
uncommon. 

x * * 

Is occupation a cause of cancer is a question 
not without significance at the present time, 
since in some countries there is a distinct rise 
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in the mortality rate from cancer. A few years 
ago I drew attention to the occurrence of warts 
on the arms of men who were engaged in boil- 
ing and mixing oils obtained from shale, and 
I pointed out that the warts break down and 
become converted into epitheliomatous ulcers. 
For such a form of epithelioma one of my pati- 
ents had his right forearm amputated; but the 
operation did not save his life, owing to sec- 
ondary deposits in the internal organs. 

The relationship of the products of the in- 
complete combustion of coal and cancer has long 
been known. There is a difference between raw 
coal and the products obtained from it during 
combustion. Manipulation of coal is not at- 
tended by any risk of cancer, but the handling 
of soot, for example, predisposes to it. In Great 
Britain we are familiar with chimney sweep’s 
cancer. Something therefore is present in soot 
in a chemically active form which irritates the 
skin and leads to cancer. That the scrotal cancer 
of chimney sweeps is the result of irritation 
caused by soot is confirmed by the youthful age 
and occupation of its victims. Years ago Earl 
published notes of three cases of cancer occur- 
ring on the hands of gardeners who had been 
distributing soot among plants. All of these men 
were under thirty. Earl’s father described a 
case of cancer of the scrotum in a boy of eight 
years of age, who was a chimney sweep, and 
Sir James Paget observed the disease of the 
ears of workmen who had carried sacks of soot 
on their shoulders. 

Mortality figures show that in England and 
Wales cancer among chimney sweeps is twice as 
frequent as in occupied males generally. The 
comparative mortality figures for cancer among 
chimney sweeps between the ages of twenty-six 
and sixty-five was for the three years ending 
1903, 133 as compared with 63 occupied males 
at the same ages. We must therefore admit 
that in chimney sweeps, occupation is the cause 
of cancer. 

It has long been known that persons engaged 
in the distillation of tar and the manufacture of 
grease and of briquettes which contain coal tar 
oils, exhibit a peculiar swarthiness of the skin 
and are liable to warts and epithelioma. 

The skin becomes dark and swarthy; then 
come warts followed by ulceration which as- 
sumes malignant character. Of 245 fuel work- 
ers examined by Dr. T. A. Legge, fifty-one were 
found to be affected by warts. These warts 
at first are non-malignant. They only become 
epitheliomatous afterward. The frequency with 
which malignant growths of the bladder are 
found in aniline workers is a subject of not less 
importance than the occurrence of epithelioma 
in chimney sweeps and in the men who make 
briquettes. In 1895 Rehm drew attention to the 
occurrence of vesical tumors in men working in 
fuchsine. In the fuchsine room of one factory 
he found two men suffering from vesical pa- 
pilloma and one man the victim of sarcoma of 
the bladder. The men were all under forty- 
five years of age. By 1904, Rehm had collected 
data of other twenty cases of bladder tumors in 
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aniline dye-workers: eight were carcinoma, five 
papilloma and in seven the type of tumor was 
uncertain. In 1905 he found that in eighteen 
German dye-factories in which aniline and 
aromatic bases were used, there had been be- 
tween 1888 and 1906, thirty-three cases of ma- 
lignant disease of the bladder; eighteen of the 
men had been operated upon, the other fifteen 
had died; eleven of the workmen were still 
alive, some had had recurrences; each of the 
patients had been in the dye-works for twenty 
years or more. Leuenberger of Zurich in his 
monograph recently published gives the history 
of eighteen cases. 

As the town of Basle is one of the centers 
of the aniline industry, it may be well to com- 
pare the number of deaths from vesical growths 
in aniline workers and in the male population 
general of Basle. Taking the ten years ending 
1900 of the 5,500 male patients who attended 
the surgical clinique of the university, four 
suffered from bladder tumour. During the ten 
years ending 1910, 9,650 attended, of those six- 
teen were cases of bladder tumour, and of these 
ten were aniline workers and two were cloth 
dyers. Three-quarters of the cases of bladder 
tumour occurred in aniline workers and cloth 
dyers. We cannot look upon all this as a co- 
incidence. It is an illustration of occupation 
being a cause of malignant disease, and of the 
necessity for bringing to bear upon trades the 
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resources of industrial hygiene and the influence 
of beneficent legisiation. 
ees 


Just. as each new invention brings its own 
malady, so may disease follow in the footsteps 
of discovery. While the discovery of Roentgen 
rays and of radium has been of the greatest 
service to the human race, men have died victims 
of their influence. Burning is one of the ef- 
fects of radium. Death has claimed through 
painful suffering and prolonged illness men who 
have worked with Roentgen rays of high in- 
tensity. The development of epithelioma upon 
the hand and forearm of Mr. Edison’s private 
assistant and which necessitated the removal by 
surgical operation of one forearm and later on 
amputation of the opposite hand, followed a few 
months afterwards by death of the patient, are 
facts well known to most of us. With other 
cases of cancer in radiologists we are also 
familiar, as well as with the thickened, cracked 
and painful condition of the skin of the hands 
observed in persons employed in this kind of 
work. 

Inventions in keeping pace with modern re- 
quirements create dangers and risks to life in 
those who work them, dangers which were un- 
foreseen and unexpected, but these need neither 
create in us alarm nor fill us with dismay, for 
the resources of man are able to supply the 
remedy. 


THE MENACE OF CANCER 


FREDERICK L. HOFFMAN 
STATISTICIAN PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


HE cancer question is undoubtedly entitled 
to serious public consideration, not only be- 
cause of the terrible and insidious character of 
cancerous affections, but also because of the con- 
stantly rising death rate, with a resulting heavy 
mortality in adult life. There are approximately 
in the United States 75,000 deaths from cancer 
per annum, and 2,000 a year in New Jersey. 
For the civilized world, upon the best obtain- 
able returns, the number of deaths from cancer 
is approximately half a million a year. 

Conceding all that can reasonably be said on 
the ground of possible inaccuracy of the sta- 
tistical information, it can no longer be ques- 
tioned that cancer is on the increase in the 
United States, though to a variable degree, ac- 
cording to age, sex, race and locality. The age 
factor is of most importance, since cancer is 
relatively rare in early life and quite common 
over forty. The average age of death from 
cancer of all forms is fifty-nine years for the 
registration area of the United States, or, re- 
spectively, sixty years for males and fifty-eight 
years for females. 

Of the total mortality at ages of forty-five to 
sixty-four the proportion of deaths from cancer 
is 7 per cent for males and 16 per cent for 
females. At ages over forty-five cancer is of 


1Summary of an address given before the Academy of 
Medicine of Northern New Jersey. 


greater importance than tuberculosis, since the 
number of deaths from cancer in 1910 was 
34,525 in the registration area, against 21,968 
deaths from tuberculosis. The death rate from 
cancer increased slowly up to the age of thirty- 
five, subsequent to which the rate increased 
rapidly to the end of life, being higher through- 
out at ages of twenty-five and over for women, 
chiefly on account of the mortality from cancer 
of the breast and organs of generation. 

The cancer death rate is apparently about 
the same in cities and rural districts, but in- 
formation on the subject is rather misleading 
without the correction of deaths of cancer 
patients in cities from surrounding country dis- 
tricts. The rate is higher for the white popu- 
lation than for the colored, but this might be, 
in part at least, the result of superficial or in- 
different diagnosis. Previous to the Civil War, 
cancer had been considered rare among the 
Negroes of the South, but the cancer death rates 
among the colored at the present time are ap- 
proaching the rates for the white population, 
and with particular reference to cancer of the 
uterus the rates for colored women are in ex- 
cess of the corresponding rates for white women. 
It would seem that cancer is exceedingly rare 
among Indians, and the disease also is appar- 
ently not common among. the Chinese in the 


‘United States and China, or among the East 
Indians, including the natives of Ceylon. 
Cancer death rates for different countries, 
while not strictly comparable, on account of the 
_ varying age constitution of the population, dis- 
closes such surprising differences that it would 
ie safe to conclude that local conditions are 
_ at least partially responsible for the prevalence 
_ or absence of cancer. The rate is highest for 
ee tland, the Netherlands and Norway, and 
-lowest for Jamaica, Servia and Ceylon. - The 
‘ United States occupies about a midway position, 
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with a rate slightly lower than Germany and 
Austria and slightly higher than Ireland and 
_ New Zealand. The mortality from cancer among 
_ Europeans in Ceylon is very low. 
Comparing mortality from cancer by organs 
and parts and according to sex, ages forty and 
_ over, it is shown in the returns for the United 
_ States registration area that the mortality from 
cancer of the stomach and liver is about the 
_ same for men and women; cancer of the rectum, 
intestines and peritoneum is more common 
— among women, and cancer of the buccal cavity 
_ and skin is much more common among men. 
Excluding cancer of the generative organs and 
the breast, the cancer death rates of the two 


_ sexes are about the same, or, respectively, 154 


_ per 100,000 for males and 162 for females. 

_ Aside from the cancers common to both sexes, 
the death rate from cancer of the generative 
organs among women is 80 per 100,000 of popu- 
lation, and of the breast 50. It is, therefore, 
largely the special liability of women to cancers 
of the generative organs and the breast that ac- 
counts for the higher death rate from cancer 
among women generally. 

An interesting analysis is presented of the 
mortality from cancer by race and organs af- 
fected, on the basis of a special study of the 
cancer statistics of the District of Columbia. 
For all cancers the death rates are higher for 
whites than for colored, and for both sexes, ex- 
cept at earlier ages. For cancer of the female 

generative organs, however, the death rates 
among colored people are higher throughout 
every period of life, and combining all ages the 
actual excess in the death rate of colored women 
from cancer of the generative organs is 39 per 
100,000 of population, or forty-six per cent. 
This fact of a greater liability to cancer of the 
generative organs on the part of Negro women 
is in marked contrast to the earlier and appar- 
ently quite trustworthy observations that cancer 
of the uterus especially had been comparatively 
rare during the period of slavery. 

An analysis of cancer statistics by conjugal 
condition requires most painstaking analysis, for 
which data are, as a rule, not available. With 
special reference, however, to cancer of the 
female generative organs, it would seem fairly 
safe to conclude that such cancers are less com- 
mon among single women than among married 
women and widows. 

Regarding the alleged heredity of cancer, 
there would seem to be no very trustworthy 
statistical evidence to substantiate this point of 
view. Closely allied to this question is the possi- 
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bility of cancer transmission from man to man, 
but in this case also the evidence is at present 
inconclusive. The German, Hungarian and 
Dutch investigations fail to support the theory 
of cancer houses or cancer neighborhoods, but 
more specialized and extensive investigations 
may furnish support to the parasitic theory of 
cancer and the infectious nature of cancerous 
affections. 


More conclusive is the evidence that certain 
occupations predispose to cancer, particularly 
such as expose to coal soot and other products 
of coal combustion. The common occurrence of 
cancer among workers in tar and pitch has made 
necessary the adoption of special regulations for 
the protection of workers employed in the manu- 
facture of patent fuel or briquettes. Much more 
information, however, is required betore precise 
conclusions would be warranted concerning the 
special liability of certain occupations to can- 
cerous affections. 

As far as it is possible to judge, persons pre- 
disposed to cancer are above the average in 
weight, with a due regard to age and sex. The 
information, however, is hardly sufficient for 
final conclusions, and more extended research is 
necessary to establish the correlation of excess 
in weight to cancer occurrence. 

As a source of useful information hospital 
statistics should be more utilized in cancer re- 
search than has heretofore been the case, but 
for this purpose it is necessary that uniform 
methods of tabulation and analysis should be 
adopted. The most useful statistics at present 
are those of Johns Hopkins Hospital, according 
to which the operative mortality rate in cancer 
has been comparatively low, and about the same 
for white and colored patients. 

The geographical distribution of cancer, with 
special reference to New Jersey, shows decided 
variations. For illustration, a maximum rate of 
126 for Hunterdon County and a minimum rate 
of 86 for Middlesex County. The highest rate 
for cities was for Morristown and Long Branch, 
and the lowest rates occurred in Bayonne and 
Englewood. 

For a thorough study of the local incidence 
of cancer the deaths in institutions require to 
be re-distributed according to the patients’ resi- 
dence, but at present no such correction is made 
in the annual reports of the state board of health. 
The facts, however, are available and a com- 
plete analysis by townships, with a due regard 
to local topography cannot only be made at com- 
paratively small expense, but such an investi- 
gation would throw much light upon one of the 
most important aspects of the cancer problem. 

Finally, as regards the question whether the 
statistical evidence of an increase in cancer can 
be relied upon as trustworthy, it would seem 
that no mere improvements in diagnosis or death 
certification can explain the gradual rise in the 
cancer death rate in American states and cities 
during the last thirty or forty years. A special 
analysis of the combined statistics of American 
cities since 1870, and separately for New Jersey, 
New York and Philadelphia, sustains the con- 
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clusion that the increase in cancer is real and 
not merely apparent, as the result of improve- 
ment in statistical practices. The increase has 
been much greater, however, at advanced ages 
and particularly so at sixty and over, and 
for both sexes. Considering, for illustration, the 
cancer mortality of Massachusetts for the five 
years ending 1910, it appears that the cancer 
death rate at sixty and over has increased 99.8 
per 100,000 for males and 80.5 for females. In 
New Jersey the rate at all ages has increased 
from an average of 36 per 100,000 of population 
during the four years ending 1882 to 70.6 during 
1908-1912. In New York City the rate has in-. 
creased from 54 during the first four years to 
81 during the last, and in Philadelphia from 45 
to 85. A similar increase has been observed in 
practically all civilized countries, and making 
due allowance for improvement in medical diag- 
nosis and death certification, there still remains 
no serious question of doubt but that the lia- 
bility to cancerous affections is greater at pres- 
ent than during the past. 

The menace of cancer is, therefore, real and 
not imagined, and of special interest to the adult 
population, or those over forty years of age. 
Cancer is one of the most dreaded afflictions 
of mankind, and while much is to be said in 
favor of efforts to cure or alleviate the disease 
by non-operative treatment, the statistical evi- 
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dence would seem to be in favor of the complete 
extirpation of cancerous tissue by operation at 
the earliest possible moment. 

Public education on the subject is of the ut- 
most importance, but is now almost completely 
neglected. A nation-wide campaign for educa- 
tion on the indications of incipient cancers, or 
even non-malignant tumors, would aid materially 
medical and surgical efforts to reduce the mor- 
tality from this preventable disease, with truly 
enormous benefits to mankind. Such educational 
efforts have been successful in Germany and 
other European countries and they would cer- 
tainly be even more successful in the United 
States. Toward this end the work of cancer 
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research funds and intelligently conducted in- | 


vestigations by associated effort would produce 
most useful results. 

In brief, cancer is a fearful menace to civil- 
ized mankind, causing at the present time about 
75,000 deaths per year in the United States and 
about 500,000 deaths in the civilized world. The 
only certain help for the disease is a thoroughly 
qualified surgical operation at the earliest possi- 


ble moment, when the disease is first recognized, 


but the evidence is accumulating that non- 
operative treatment also offers the hope, if not 
of a certain cure, at least of a material allevia- 
tion of pain and a postponement of death for 
several years. 


THE TUBERCULOSIS PREVENTORIUM 


ALFRED F. HESS, M. D. 
NEW YORK 


] N THE spring of 1909, four years ago, it was 

decided to organize an institution for 
poorly nourished children exposed to tu- 
berculous infection in their homes. At that time 
no such institution existed in this country. It 
was not mere chance, however, that brought this 
concept to the minds of those who were anxious 
to serve in a good cause, but the logical result 
of a realization, which was becoming more acute 
as the result of successive investigations, that 
tuberculosis is essentially a disease of childhood, 
that although deaths from this disease occur in 
adult life, infections with tubercle bacilli gener- 
ally may be traced to early youth. 

Tests, by means of tuberculin reactions, which 
had been simplified and extensively used just pre- 
vious to this time, had shown that in this coun- 
try, as well as abroad, a large number of children 
of school age gave a positive tuberculin reaction. 
Furthermore, it became generally known that in 
the great cities, such as New York, there were 
thousands of children far below average in physi- 
cal development and slightly infected with tuber- 
culosis, who were living under miserable hygienic 


conditions with members of the family suffering . 


from communicable tuberculosis. There was no 
place to send these children; in the summer, some 
could be sheltered for a few weeks in fresh air 
homes; in the winter, a very few could be sent 
out of the city by unusual effort, but there was 


no institution in New York or in the United 
States which had as its creed the care of this 
large group of afflicted children. Such was the 
basic social condition which led to the founda- 
tion of a preventorium. 

The preventorium movement is not only part 
of the general tuberculosis campaign, a link in a 
long chain, of which other links are the various 
sanatoria for the tuberculous, the tuberculosis 
dispensaries, the boats, and the camps, but it is 
also a link in general child welfare work. 

Child welfare work must include the care of 
the young from birth to adolescence. It must in- 
clude activities for infant welfare, school hygi- 
ene, playgrounds, nurseries, etc., and, also for 
preventoria. There is little wisdom in zeal- 
ously pushing work in one direction if it is not 
balanced with progress in another; slight value 
in enthusiastically saving infants if no pro- 
vision is made to save them from tuberculosis a 
few years later. The result of such well inten- 
tioned but unbalanced effort will be merely a 
shifting of mortality statistics, the decrease of in- 
fant mortality being in a large measure counter- 
balanced by increase of deaths among older 
children. Estimates of the number of poorly 
nourished, physically handicapped children in the 
city of New York may vary greatly, and are 
difficult to compile, but all estimates agree in 
placing these figures far in the thousands. It 
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is clear that at present the community can not 
look after such a large number of children. The 
preventorium has endeavored to select the most 
needy of this large group: the children who are 
not only poorly nourished, but in addition are 
exposed to infection in their homes. Dr. Her- 
mann Biggs has estimated that New York City 
‘has 40,000 of these young unfortunates. If any 
group can be chosen as marked to fall by the 
wayside, it is the children of the tuberculosis poor 
children not only predisposed but exposed to tu- 
_berculosis. Many of them are destined to die in 
childhood, and thereby to nullify the efforts of 
those who rescued them in infancy. Others will 
live on to drag down the physical and mental 
_ standards of the rising generation and of the na- 
tion. So much for the position of the preventor- 
ium in child welfare work at large and in the 
tuberculosis campaign in particular. 

At the preventorium in Farmingdale, N. J., 
over 150 children are accommodated. They are 
kept for an average period of about three 
months, so that the institution may provide for 
about six hundred children a year. In addition 
to a reception pavilion, where all children are 

quarantined for three weeks in order to pre- 
vent infection of the larger group, there are 
four open-air shacks each accommodating thirty- 
two children. There is a small infirmary, school 
rooms for boys and girls, a large administration 
building with a dining-room which seats all the 
children, and, last but not least, 170 acres of land 
in the sandy pine belt, over which the children 
may roam and play. 

The plan of treatment is simple: Plenty of 
good food, a twenty-four-hour day in the open 
air, an intimate acquaintanceship with the fields 
and the woods, and a practical lesson in cleanli- 
ness and hygiene. The children, as may be im- 
agined, gain in weight, improve in physical con- 
dition, bearing, mentality, and spirits. Indeed, 
in some cases such a metamorphosis takes place, 
that it is difficult to realize that the same child is 
being discharged, who was examined some few 
months previously upon admission. The average 
gain in weight has been about seven pounds. 
There have been some phenomenal gains in weight, 
a few of twenty-five pounds. 

Children are accepted between the ages of four 
and fourteen years, which makes it necessary to 
provide school instruction for them, so that they 
do not fall behind in their studies, when they 
return to school in the city. There are at the 
preventorium three licensed teachers, and a two- 
hour school period is provided. This amount of 
instruction—ten hours a week has been found 
sufficient to keep the children up to public school 
grade. If it were deemed wise to increase the 
period of instruction, many of these children 
could be advanced a class. This mental invigora- 
tion of the children may be attributed partly to 
the improvement of their physical condition, and 
in part to the stimulating effect of the open- 
air school. In this connection, it may be said 
that the preventorium’s records show that the 
children are one grade in scholarship below the 

Many of them 
are even more backward, thus exemplifying how 
physical and mental vigor go hand in hand. 
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In addition to the general instruction which is 
conducted along the lines of that in the public 
school, girls are instructed in sewing. In the 
summer the boys work at gardening, and almost 
all children do chores in the shacks or in the 
dining-room. 

A preventorium to do its full amount of good 
should be closely associated with the other anti- 
tuberculosis activities of the community. Insti- 
tutions have become so numerous, and the prob- 
lem of caring for the sick and needy so complex, 
that any organization which attempts to stand 
alone is apt rather to block than to favor the 
wheels of progress. 


The work of the Farmingdale preventorium is 
intimately interlocked with that of the many 
tuberculosis clinics in the various boroughs of 
New York. These clinics, under the direction of 
Dr. James Alexander Miller, are the admitting 
stations of the institution and their chiefs act as 
its admitting physicians. They recommend chil- 
dren for admission to the institution, selecting 
the children of tuberculous adults who come to 
them for treatment. All the children are exam- 
ined before they are finally accepted for admis- 
sion, at the hospital admission bureau, the central 
office of New York for all activities concerned 
with tuberclulosis. 

During the three to six months’ stay of the 
children at Farmingdale conditions in their 
homes are investigated. This is one of the most 
difficult problems encountered in the work. 
There are some homes that are impossible to 
improve. Others can be bettered by sending the 
tuberculous member of the family to a sana- 
torium, by giving instruction on cleanliness, hy- 
giene, 4nd the proper disposal of sputum,, by con- 
sidering their needs with relief organizations 
and obtaining aid or additional assistance. 
Every six months after release the children are 
revisited in the home, and their physical condi- 
tion and surroundings noted. 

In a large metropolis with a heterogeneous 
population such as New York, follow-up work 
is enmeshed with difficulties; the people move 
so frequently that they are lost sight of. At 
first this important work was greatly handi- 
capped by the failure to locate families, but 
more recently, since upon admission there have 
been recorded not only the home address of the 
child, but in addition two other addresses of 
friends or relatives to whom reference can be 
made for information, our records show fewer 
lacunae in this respect. If a child is found not 
to be doing well, a second or even a third visit 
to the preventorium is recommended. Many 
children have been at Farmingdale more than 
once; they are welcomed for a second time if 
their condition shows retrogression. 

It is premature to attempt to present in statis- 
tical form, results of the preventorium’s work. 
However, it. may safely be said that these 
children maintain their improvement in weight 
and strength surprisingly well; that they are 
taught a lesson in hygiene, and that a method 
of living is demonstrated to them which never 
can be blotted from their memory; that not only 
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the advantages but the pleasure of life in fresh 
air has been instilled into their very natures. 

In addition to the care of the children, the pre- 
ventorium for the next few years has been lend- 
ing a helping hand to the general tuberculosis 
campaign. It has employed, by preference, cured 
tuberculosis patients who have been discharged 
from various sanatoria. This undertaking was 
entered upon with some hesitation but has been 
demonstrated to possess marked practicabiliy. 
At present, there are at Farmingdal,e ten 
people of this class, five as attendants and five em- 
ployed in other capacities. Occasionally the sad 
experience has been met of a patient received 
from a sanatorium who did not maintain her 
health, but on the whole, it has been successful, 
and Farmingdale has reason to feel much en- 
couraged in what may be called its auxiliary 
tuberculosis work. Now it is considered a duty 
of the institution to provide for a class who are 
placed in the dilemma of being told that they 
are well, but find themselves unable to obtain 
suitable occupation. 

Such is the preventorium at Farmingdale de- 
scribed in a few words. It derives its support 
from the voluntary contributions of friends, as 
well as from a per capita allowance from the 
city. The per capita cost has been about one 
dollar a day including all expenses. It is hoped 
that after the scope of the institution’s work is 
understood, it may act as a stimulus to the 
organization of many more preventoria in the 
large municipalities of the country. 
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LEAGUE OF INVESTORS 
To THE EDITOR: 


I am one of the small (very small) investors 
who would most gratefully welcome a “white 
list” to help us choose the least unfair places to 
invest our money. I hope extremely that it can 
be done, and would like to become a member of 
ae organization which would work toward that 
end. 


SARAH N. CLEGHORN. 
Manchester, Vt. 


THE SURVEY AS MEDICINE 
To THE EprTor: 


THE Survey has been carefully read by me 
each week since its publication was begun. I 
value it as a magazine that covers the field of 
social service intelligently, thoroughly and broad- 
ly. With the financial backing of large capital- 
ists, it is so free from their dictation as to pub- 
lish many articles that would seem to invite their 
criticism. c 

Its handling of news concerning the Lawrence 
Strike seemed to be more in sympathy with the 
revolutionary agitators who fomented the strike 
than with the people whose duty it was to con- 
serve life and liberty. But while that course 
hurt the feelings of the people who usually read 
THE SuRVEY, it proved the independence of the 
editorial management. It may have been like dis- 
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agreeable medicine to some of us, but we cannot 
blame the physician whose intentions were more 
benevolent than wise. Sobered by that with | 
which I do not agree, and soothed or uplifted by | 
that which pleases, I shall continue to read THE 


SuRvEY with profit. CLARK CARTER. 


[Secretary Lawrence City Mission.] 
Lawrence, Mass. 


VACUUM CLEANER APPLIED TO SOCIETY 


To THE EpITorR: 

Minnesota is considering a woman’s reforma- 
tory. A request for inside facts led the writer 
to compile the data of a decade of experience. 
The writer’s first step was to single out the re- 
formatory girl and her class and collect the in- 
side facts concerning them. This proved to be 
the wrong order of procedure. It explains why 
reformatory work has to be repeated again and > 
again. The debris of the upper world falls upon 
the nether world after it is swept and garnished. 

Our best reformatory work, and it is said to 
be the best in the world, is behind the old-fash- 
ioned housekeeper. In her house cleaning she 
cleaned the ceiling and the walls before she did 
the floor so as to save double work. Reformatory 
work should begin with the highest classes. Yes, 
it should begin with the best man and the best 
woman and not the worst. This was the truth 
the writer stumbled upon in searching the inner 
life of the sporting girl, the class most difficult 
to reform. 

More than this it seems to the writer, after 
a careful study of the subject, that as our house 
cleaning methods have been modernized so our 
methods of cleaning society should also be mod- 
ernized. We should have the most improved im- 
plements. It is only the person who is emptied 
of self-sufficiency who is fit to vacuum clean so- 
ciety. No matter how respectable it may be 
considered, we should condemn ourselves for let- 
ting our lower instincts get the better of our 
higher nature. The writer believes that this in 
other forms and under other circumstances is 
the root of the social evil. In respectable so- 
ciety we should not brand as eccentric the man 
who dares defy the instinct of self-preservation. 
The nether world demands of respectable so- 
ciety the highest possible ideals. 

We must go to the nether world and add their 
kindness and loyalty to our ten commandments. 
We should cull the best from the codes of every 
nation, class and age, or better yet, listen to the 
“small, still voice” that may come to us through 
a child, the Bible or a tender ‘conscience. 

Our best institutions are on the merit system. 
The nether world is on a higher moral plane. 
The lowest habitues are willing to pay for the 
privilege of keeping their code of morals. How 
can we expect them to make progress in our 
care when the first thing we ask them to do in 
our reformatories is to take a backward step by 
making it pay to be good in an artificially ar- 
ranged system. The discharged reformatory in- 
mate soon finds out that one does not receive 
prompt pay for goodness in the outside world. 


_ _EvizazsetH Jewerr Easton. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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_ “PENSIONS FOR MOTHERS”? 
_ To THE EDITOR: 


Dr. Devine’s article’ on mother’s pensions 
- seems to show that even the learned doctors of 
our social ills may disagree, as to this matter. 
So perhaps it is not surprising that a plain 
mother may still go on thinking that such aid 
is in reality preventative in that it reaches the 
_ affairs of the home at a crisis, and tides them 
- over without loss of self-respect. You see, 
_ mothers, in spite of the sociologists, feel them- 
selves, for once, on their own ground in this 
matter; and in possession of all their faculties, 
- will continue to think that as far as children 
_ are concerned, not they, but the learned doctors, 
are in the amateur class. 

As far as care and time and money for chil- 
dren’s needs are concerned, they, and they alone, 
feel_that they know how imperative those needs 
are, and from the mere fact of being able to 
gain more aid for more mothers by state sub- 
sidies the idea seems to them of value. They, 
and perhaps they only, can also feel the im- 
portance of preserving self-respect as an asset, 
to be saved by the new attitude of the states. It 
is not, for them, “a mere sentiment and solemn 
pretense of changing the names of things.” 

Why, to most of us, is a marriage service a 
wholesome formality, if changing the name, if 
deriving comfort from legal sanction (even 
sometimes of a bad husband), is merely “a sol- 
emn pretense” ? 

The question seems to me to touch the social 
evil and the housing problem (as shown in 
Chapter IV of Miss Addams’ “A New Con- 
science and an Ancient Evil’), the menace of 
child-labor, of the sweat-shops, and neglected 
childhood and starved motherhood on many 
sides. Why is a free chance to live and grow, 
for a child, any worse than free education? A 
child does not ask where things come from, at 
first. He only knows that he is cold, or hun- 
gry, or neglected. In the nature of the case he 
is dependent, on some one. 

Dr. Devine asks one question, which I should 
like to try to answer. He asks: “Who are the 
sudden heroes of a brand new program of state 
subsidies to mothers, that they have grown so 
scornful of poor relief administration, of re- 
ligious alms, of a thousand forms of organized 
benevolence, of the charity which, in all ages, 
organized and unorganized, has comforted the 
afflicted, fed the hungry, succored the widow 
and the fatherless?” 

They are, if I am permitted to answer what 
I believe, the old-fashioned givers, the passing 
of whom Dr. Devine goes on to deplore. They 
are the people, too, whom Dr. Devine and THE 
Survey are waking up, who are not satisfied to 
go all through life, having their ideas predi- 
gested for them; more than all, they are social 
workers, who have come to distrust some of the 
methods of social work. Starting out with a 
blind faith in philanthropic methods, I have 
found, time and again, not that the work was 
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by Edward T. Devine, Tun 
Survey, July 5, p. 457. 
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so much hampered as some have found it, by 
“investigation, the keeping of records, discrim- 
inating aid, etc.,” but that the work was not ex- 
act, and not careful and that its faults were not 
mitigated by that human sympathy which would 
atone for human faults. 


This is not always true, but it has become 
proverbial, and we see why. If we could have 
always with us the great people of the earth, 
like Miss Addams, Miss Lathrop, Judge Mack, 
and others, there would be no such proverbs as 
those the poor now murmur among themselves. 


State aid, to my mind, is an advance, as show- 
ing the policy of the nation, to conserve its 
children and its homes, and in recognizing the 
mother as a factor in that campaign, for the 
welfare of all. 

CLARA CAHILL ParK. 

Wallaston, Mass. 


RESTRICTION OF IMMIGRATION 
To THE EDITOR: 


Tue Survey of July 26, contained Mr. Koh- 
ler’s letter answering my correction of his pre- 
vious misstatements with a number of additional 
misstatements and errors, only a few of which 
your limited space will permit my correcting now. — 


For instance, he says the average annual im- 
migration from 1908 to 1912 was 858,597, when 
the official annual reports of the Bureau of Im- 
migration shows the following annual alien ad- 
missions: In 1908, 924,695; 1909, 944,235; 1910, 
1,198,037; 1911, 1,030,300; 1912, 1,017,155, mak- 
ing a total of 5,114,422 for the five years, or 
1,022,885 per annum. 


Mr. Kohler, throughout his letter and also his 
previous article, habitually makes the mistake of 
taking a part for the whole. In estimating the 
average annual alien arrivals, he added merely 
“Immigrant aliens,” only a part of the total ar- 
rivals as is quite apparent from table I on page 
66, of the 1912 annual report, which he over- 
looked. Likewise in quoting the commission’s 
report he mistakes the opinion of an investigator 
for the conclusions of the nine commissioners, 
which are to be found in a carefully prepared 
statement on pages 23-48 of Volume I, and on 
page 25 of which, in discussing the “causes” of 
immigration, the commissioners conclude: “A 
large number are induced by quasi-labor agents 
who combine supplying laborers to the large em- 
ployers with the selling of steamship tickets. 
Another important agency in promoting emigra- 
tion from Europe is the many thousands of 
steamship ticket agents and sub-agents operat- 
ing in the emigrant furnishing districts of 
southern and eastern Europe.” The commission 
admits the extensive use of letters by these “‘la- 
bor agents” and “steamship agents,” but Mr. 
Kohler falls into the error of mistaking the 
meash they use for a cause. 

Neither Senator Dillingham nor Professor 
Jenks could have possibly “publicly denied” that 
the commission recommended restriction by 
means of the literacy test, for they report (Vol- 
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ume I, page 48): ‘The commission as a whole 
(all nine members) recommends restriction as 
demanded by economic, moral, and social con- 
siderations’; and “A majority (eight of the nine 
members, Mr. Bennet alone dissenting) favor 
the reading and writing test as the most feasible 
single method of restricting undesirable immi- 
gration.” Senator Dillingham argued, and a let- 
ter from Professor Jenks was read in the Sen- 
ate, in favor of the literacy test and the fifty- 
two page Dillingham Immigration Commission 
bill on February 18 last, when the Senate by a 
vote of four to one passed the bill over the 
twelve-line veto. Mr. Kohler must have con- 
fused ex-Congressman Bennet with these dis- 
tinguished commissioners. Of course, it is well! 
known that Mr. Bennet was very active in Wash- 
ington and elsewhere in opposition to this needed 
legislation, and has repeatedly made the precise 
statements Mr. Kohler wrongfully attributes to 
Commissioners Dillingham and Jenks. 

Mr. Kohler is also in error in his racial fear 
that the reading test would keep out his people, 
the Jews, for every male adult Jew can read 
Yiddish and this dialect is specifically mentioned 
in the bill. 

siaulclaeEyACP REIN: 
Washington, D. C. 


“PART TIME’? FOR NEWSBOYS 
To THE EpITorR: 


The newsboy offers an important problem to 
the vocational advisor. In every city, we have 
large numbers of juveniles, engaged in this, one 
of the worst of “blind alley” employments. 

Upon the approach of maturity, the large num- 
ber are forced to leave this occupation because 
of its unremunerative character, irregularity, of 
hours and social undesirability. The community 
has then forced into its commercial and indust- 
rial activities a large number of untrained men 
who help to make up the ranks of the unskilled 
and unemployed. 


A large part of this evil may be removed by 
apprenticeship in skilled trades under “part time” 
employment. Roughly, sixty to seventy-five per 
cent of the earnings of the average newsboy 
are made from four to six in the afternoon. 
With but small loss to his earnings, he could 
spend the rest of the day in the shop, and thus 
work out his apprenticeship. This loss may be 
made up in part or whole by the employer—a 
return equivalent to the value of the work done 
by the apprentice. As the boy has an income 
outside of his small earnings as an apprentice, 
he need not be deterred from entering a trade 
because of the low wages or of the long years 
of apprenticeship. The only concession on the 
part of the employer essential to the working 
out of the plan is that the boy be allowed to 
leave an hour or more before the usual closing 
time. 


The newsboy deserves consideration. His con- 
dition is due practically always to the unfortu- 
nate economic condition of himself or of his 
family, very rarely the result of heedless choice 
of occupation. Disregarding the problem tends 
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to the development of a group of inefficient citi- 
zens. 
A. ROSENSTEIN. 


Harvard Scholarship, 1908-10; 


[Holder, Newsboys’ 
Boston Newsboys’ Club, 1910- | 


Educational Director, 
25] 


WHERE BEECHER SOLD SLAVE GIRLS 
To THE EpIToR: 

The discussion in your pages as to whether 
Henry Ward Beecher’s public selling of slave 
girls at auction was at the Broadway Tabernacle, 
New York, or in Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, is 
the ancient debate over again of the two sisters 
of the gold-and-silver shield. Both are right. 

The New York sale of the Edmonton sisters 
was in the old Tabernacle in 1848, as related | 
by Lyman Abbott. But in the family “biog- 


raphy” of Mr. Beecher by his son, William C. 
Beecher, and his son-in-law, Rev. Samuel 
Scoville, besides a full account of that, is the 


story of the sale of a pretty mulatto child, called 
“Pink.” She had been sent north by her owner, 
trusting in Mr. Beecher’s word that, failing the 
money for her redemption, she should be sent 
back. In Plymouth Church she was “bought 
and overbought,’ educated, named Rose Ward, || 
and became a missionary to her people. And in| 
June, 1856, still another—a young mother, with 
her two-year-old_child—was similarly redeemed 
during a Plymouth Church Sunday morning 
service. 
Mr. Beecher was eminently one who 
ticed what he preached.” 
Joun R. Howarp. 


“prac- 


Montclair, N. J. 


HUNTING A JOB 
To THe EpriTor: 


In your issue of May 17, I was much inter- 
ested to read Hunting a Job. Many times I 
have wondered why such an agency as the one 
described, was not to be found. I am sure its 
need was very great and its success ought to be 
a foregone conclusion, 

I myself was “hunting a job” some time ago 
and tried Young Men’s Christian Associations 
and Boys’ Club Organizations and also regis- 
tered with.a “social agency” but in vain. I 
knew there was a place where I was needed, just 
as much as I needed a place, but to get together, 
there was the rub. 

This new organization ought to be the con- 
necting link in any such contingency and I for 
one wish it all success and will do what I can, 
if there is anything I can do, to help it along. 
It should get into touch with all organizations 
and institutions of whatever kind so long as they 
are intended for social uplift, not only in New 
York city but in New York state as well. I 
see no reason why such organizations or insti- 
tutions should not pay an annual fee of a mod- 
erate amount so that the bureau may be self 
supporting from the start. It should be pos- 
sible through this bureau to prevent so many 
“misfits” being employed in social work. 

Grorce E, Marx. 
[Supt. Charlton Industrial Farm School.] 
BalistonmlWakienm Ney cn ue 
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a am the immigrant. 

Since the dawn of creation my restless feet have beaten 

4 new paths across the earth. 

My uneasy bark has tossed on all seas. 

My wanderlust was born of the craving for more liberty 
and a better wage for the sweat of my face. 

_1 looked towards the United States with eyes kindled 

by the fire of ambition and heart quickened with new- 
born hope. 

approached its gates with great expectation. 

entered in with fine hope. 

have shouldered my burden as the American man-of- 

all-work. 

I contribute eighty-five per cent of all the labor in the 
slaughtering and meat-packing industries. 

I do seven-tenths of the bituminous coal mining. 

I eae pe eciett per cent of all the work in the woolen 
mills. 

I contribute nine-tenths of all the labor in the cotton 

mills. 

make nineteen-twentieths of all the clothing. 

manufacture more than half the shoes, 

build four-fifths of all the furniture. | 

make half of the collars, cuffs and shirts. 

turn out four-fifths of all the leather. 

make half the gloves. 

refine nearly nineteen-twentieths of the sugar, 

make half of the tobacco and cigars. 

And yet, I am the great American problem. 

When I pour out my blood on your altar of labor, and 
lay down my life as a sacrifice to your god of toil, 
men make no more comment than at the fall of a 
sparrow. 

But my brawn is woven into the warn and woof of the 
fabric of your national being. 

My children shall be your children and your land shall 
be my land because my sweat and my blood will 
cement the foundations of the America of To-morrow. 

If I can be fused into the body politic the melting pot 
will have stood the supreme test. 


_ 


HAHAH RRR 


—From the _ publishers 


announcement of F. J. 
Haskin’s Immigrant, 


From the writings of Jane Addams, “a plea 
for more play, more pay, and more education for 
our factory girls and boys’ has been compiled 
and printed for private distribution to the mem- 
bers of the Chicago Association of Commer-ee, 
by one of their number. Himself an employer 
of many women, he believes that this little 
pamphlet of twenty-four pages, “will interest 
other employers of women and boys because 
much is now being said about pending legisl.- 
tion covering hours and conditions of labor.” 
He adds that it is sent “not with an idea that it 
offers a solution of pending industrial problems, 
but because it directs attention to the need for 
thought and consideration of many difficulties 
facing employers, which hitherto have had little 
thought, and not much sane discussion”. 


TREND 
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WASTE 
Berton BRALEY in Farm & Fireside. 


Torest and field and orchard, mountains of coal and ore, 

ee has been their bounty, limitless seemed their 
store ; 

So we have blithely squandered, so we have sacked and 
spoiled. 

Boasting about our “progress,” bragging of how we toiled, 

Drunken with nature’s bounty, we laid our plenteous 
gain 

as the magic of Yankee hustle, to the vigor of Yankee 
rain, 

And we looted the goodly forests and planted the waste- 
ful crop, 

And we hooted the careful prophet who said that the 
loot must stop! 


But we’re learning our 
not at all, 

And we're paying for 
far from small. 

We gutted and gouged our forests—and the floods came 
roaring down 

To ruin the farmer’s acres and ravage and wreck the 
town. 

Over and over and over we planted the same old field, - 


little lesson, and we relish it 


past excesses in bills that. are 


With the same old crop repeated, then sighed at the 
dwindling yield. 
And we wasted our coal and iron, nor cared for the 


wealth we lost, 
Till the price moved up and onward, and we growled 
at the added cost. 
We are learning our little 
learned it true, 

For we waste in some directions the same as we used 
to do. 

Our natural gas we squander to poison the healthy air, 

We're wasting our oil-flow blindly, and nobody seems 
to care. 

In factory, farm and forest we’re throwing our wealth 


lesson, but we have not 


away, ; Zi . 

And the bill for our careless living our children will 
have to pay. 

Tariff and trusts and wages are problems that must be 
faced, 

But the greatest of all our problems is the problem of 
careless waste. 


HE modern city is described as a City of 
Death, by Charlotte Perkins Gilman in The 
Forerunner: 


A city licked and nibbled night and day 

By sullen fires that fret behind their bars; 

By myriad fires, enslaved, rebellious, filled 

With smoldering hate—that blazes now and then 

And men and women die, chocked, crushed, and burned. 


A city piped with poison, room by room; k 
The small black mouth whose venom fills the air, 
And men and women die, unwounded, still——. . 


A city fed with poison, milk and meat, 

All the rich plenty of the fruithful earth, 

All that men make, all that we needs must eat, 
Pven the medicine that shouts aloud 

Its cure for all our ills—this poison too, 
Slow, varied, indistinguishable death. 


A city whose foul rivers, self-defiled, 
Spread our disease to helpless water-folk, 
And they, in quiet undiscerned revenge 
Slay us again, with indiscriminate aim. 


A city in whose streets red murder runs; 
Not only sordid crime, but Juggernaut, 
A thousand Juggernauts, at railroad speed, 
Charging upon their victims young and old, 
And careless as a cyclone of the trail 
Of death and crippled ruin left behind. 


A city whose own thick mephitie air 

Insidiously destroys its citizens ; 

Whose buildings rob us of the blessed sun, 

The cleansing wind, the very breath of life ; 
Whose weltering rush of swarming human forms, 
Forced hurtling through foul subterranean tubes 
Kills more than bodies, coarsens mind and soul, 
Destroys all grace and kindly courtesy, 

And steadily degrades our humanness 

To slavish acquiescence in its shame. 


POSITIVE IN HIS VIEWS 

“Do you believe in a 
girls?” 
“Sure, I pay it’—Detroit Free Press. 


minimum wage for 


FROM BEHIND THE BARS 


“Some men who jump at conclusions land in here,” wrote Register No. 3419 in a 
recent issue of Good Words. ¢ 

Good Words is a four-page monthly published at the United States Penitentiary at 
Atlanta, Ga., and Register No. 3419 is its editor-in-chief. 
of the Department of Justice, and aims at the “encouragement and educational advancement 


The magazine has the approval 


: ; : : ae 
of the prisoners.” “Contributed articles of verse or prose,” it announces, will be pub- 


lished if they are clean, pointed and meritorious, and free from objectionable matter.” 


Here are some sample contributions from the prisoners: 


THE UPWARD TREND 
By Register Number 2331 


I’ve pondered much about the way 
Men treat their fellow-men to-day, 
And haye concluded that if we 
Will try, we can not fail to see, 
The world is on an upward trend, 
And crime is hastening to its end. 
Some men there be—but they are few, 
Compared with those who’re just and true— 
That frown, and scowl, and criticise, 
And every generous act despise, 
But there’s a vast and grand array 
Of men in this good world to-day, 
Who gladly lend a helping hand 
To him who’s sinking in the sand. 
The time was, not so long ago, 
The only answer heard was, NO! 
To all appeals sent forth by men 

' Who’d sunk beneath their load of sin. 
But now, for every man that falls 
A thousand heed his anxious calls. 


Cheer up, 


O pessimistic friend, 


The world is on an upward trend! 


Our Wooden Anniversary, Five years a prisoner. 


Many a man could get to the top of the ladder 
if somebody would only hold it for him, 


One good old hymn we have never been able 
to sing with the right amount of enthusiasm here, 
is, “Blest Be the Tie that Binds.’ 


Fine clothes are fine to behold when they enfold 
a beautiful character, but wrap them about a dead 
man and they are the charnel house of loathsome- 
ness. 

We should bear in mind that, going to prison 
does not degrade a man—it only publishes his 
degradation. The man, if guilty, has degraded 
himself before going there. There are, doubtless, 
thousands who have thus degraded themselves, but 
who have not yet, and, perhaps, never will, go 


to prison. But some time, some where, and in 
some way, their sins will find them out. The ac- 
counts of all men must be balanced. This is 


the law from which there is no final escape. 


Many a man’s downfall was caused by a steep 
bluff. 


One satisfaction our folks have is the fact that 
they now know where we are nights. N 

The man behind us, worries us too little; the 
man in front of us, worries us too much. So 
much for human selfishness and envy. 


When a man asks you for information, tell him 
what you know, but spare him from hearing what 
you don’t know. He knows that already. 


Centuries of example have not yet convinced 
the powers that be of the futility of punishment. 
Where one man has been reformed by punishment a 
thousand have been reformed by mercy. Human 
nature rebels against coercion. It is not difficult 


to lead, but very difficult to drive a man. Drive 
men and you will not easily gain your ends. Lead 
them and you will accomplish wonders. Moses, 


Jesus, Mohammed, Luther, and others who have 
accomplished things in the world, were leaders, 
not drivers of men. 


_— 
ee en 


WONDER How 
MUCH VF wii 


AS ONE CARTOONIST SEES THE PURE FOOD 
CAMPAIGN. 


__ The report of the third year’s work of the St. 
Louis Committee for Social Service Among 
Colored People reports two notable accomplish- 
-ments. One of these is a full local investi- 
gation of all industries in which colored people 
are employed; the other is the first report in the 
“country on the legal segregation of Negroes. 
The committee, two-thirds of whose members 
-are Negroes, has done much to put an end to 
-discrimination against colored people in private 
‘institutions. 


AT THE CLOSED GATE OF JUSTICE 
JAMES D. CorroTHERS in the Century. 


To be a Negro in a day like this 

Demands forgiveness. Bruised with blow on blow, 
Betrayed, like him whose woe-dimmed eyes gave bliss, 
r Still must one succor those who brought one low, 
To be a Negro in a day like this. 


“To be a Negro in a day like this : 
; Demands rare patience—patience that can wait 
In utter darkness. ’T is the path to miss, 

And knock, unheeded, at an iron gate, 
To be a Negro in a day like this. 


To. be a Negro in a day like this 

Demands strange loyalty. We serve a flag 
Which is to us white freedom’s emphasis. 

Ab! one must love when truth and justice lag, 
To be a Negro in a day like this. 


To be a Negro in a day like this— 
Alas! Lord God, what evil have we done? 
Still shines the gate, all gold and amethyst, 
But I pass by, the glorious goal unwon, 
“Merely a Negro’—in a day like this! 


JOTTINGS 


“CITIZEN TRAINING AT CORNELL 


The Cornell Civic and Social Committee, or- 
ganized by a group of Cornellians at last year’s 
National Conference of Charities and Correction, 
with John Ihlder as chairman, has been instru- 
mental in establishing at Cornell a course in 
citizenship for the year 1910-14. i 

Emphasis will be laid upon the opportunities 
provided the individual citizen to take an active, 
constructive part in community life, the object 
being to recruit among undergraduates those 
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whose eyes have been opened to the country’s 
problems. 

Fourteen lectures will be given at the uni- 
versity by men who are actively engaged in civic 
and social work, and an equal number of reci- 
tation periods under Prof. W. F. Willcox, are 
provided. The subjects of the lectures are: the 
citizen and his community, the citizen and the 
homes of the community, the schools, public 
health, recreation needs of the community, prob- 
lems of poverty, crime, labor, immigration, 
physical development of the community, politics, 
church, press, and the citizen and civic and so- 
cial organizations. 

The lecturers are Clinton Rogers Woodruff, 
National Municipal League; Edward T. Devine, 
Dr. Herman M. Biggs, chairman of the special 
health commissioners appointed by Governor 
Sulzer to revise the public health law of New 
York state; Paul U. Kellogg, Graham Taylor, 
Prof. Jeremiah W. Jenks, U. S. Immigration 
Commission; Henry Bruere, Bureau of Munici- 
pal Research; John M. Glenn, Russell Sage 
Foundation; Franklin Mathews, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Munson Havens, Cleveland Chamber of 
Commerce; Porter R. Lee, New York School 
of Philanthropy; Lee F. Hanmer and Clarence 
F. Perry, Russell Sage Foundation, and John 
Ihlder, National Housing Association. 


TUBERCULOSIS SURVEY IN GEORGIA 


In accordance with the terms of a bequest by 
the late Col. W. G.-Raoul of Atlanta, Ga., 
$50,000 has been turned over to a board of trus- 
tees, the income to be expended for anti-tubercu- 
losis work in the state of Georgia. Mrs. F. G. 
Hodgson of Atlanta is president of the board. 

It is planned to expend the first year’s inter- 
est ainounting to about $3,000 together with 
$2,000 raised from the sale of Red Cross seals 
last year in making a preliminary survey of the 
state for the purpose of determining the needs 
in the anti-tuberculosis field, Dixon Van 
Blarcom, field secretary of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Study and Prevention of 
Tuberculosis will assist in organizing the survey. 
After this preliminary work it is planned, if 
necessary, to organize a state anti-tuberculosis 
association in co-operation with which body the 
trustees for the Raoul fund will work. It is 
estimated that the combined receipts from the 
fund and the sale of Red Cross seals should 
reach $6,000 to $7,000 annually. 


SWITZERLAND’S CAMPAIGN AGAINST TUBERCULOSIS 


The mortality from tuberculosis of the lungs 
in Switzerland has gradually but steadily fallen 
from 22.3 in 10,000 of its population in 1871 to 
17 in 1910. The decrease has been more marked 
in the larger towns because it is there that the 
fight against the disease has been principally 
waged. 

A system of secret reporting has been inaugu- 
rated which makes it unnecessary for the phy- 
sician to violate his patients’ confidence. The 
Swiss death certificate has a coupon, on which 
is written the name of the deceased and which 
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the doctor, after carefully filling in all ques- 
tions on the certificate, separates from the card 
so that the latter contains no name. The card 
is mailed free of postage to the civil registrar, 
who transmits ‘it to the statistical office. Berlin 
has adopted the same method. 

With a population of 3,765,000 souls, Switzer- 
land maintains twelve federal sanatoria with 
about a thousand beds for tubercular patients 
from the working classes. Each bed costs less 
than $1,100 while the expense of treatment varies 
from fifty to ninety-three cents a day. Forty- 
five centers have been established throughout the 
country for the information and care of people 
afflicted with tuberculosis. Patients who have 
become a serious danger to their surroundings, 
are removed to hospitals, until a place is found 
for them in a sanatorium. Prophylactic meas- 
ures consist of children’s school sanatoria and 
vacation and holiday colonies for the reception 
of weak, anaemic and predisposed children. 


A PROGRESSIVE LEGISLATURE 


“Some legislatures are created for great things, some 
for small, 

And why some legislatures are created is not recorded 
at all, 


But the legislature of 1913 had a legitimate call.’’ 


In this jubilant way a Michigan correspond- 
ent calls attention to the “high water mark 
in health conserving legislation” attained by the 
Legislature of his state this year. As proof that 
the legislators met a majority of their duties in 
the field of health he says: 


“The Odell sterilization law; State Board of 
Health control of municipal water and garbage 
disposal; increased appropriation for health 
work; a hotel measure; an act strengthening 
the nuisance law of the state; the feeble-minded 
commission; prevention of blindness measure; 
and an epileptic colony farm are among the 
more important bills that were introduced and 
enacted into laws.” 


CALENDAR OF CONFERENCES 


SEPTEMBER CONFERENCES. 

AMERICAN PuBLIc HpattTH ASSOCIATION, Colorado 
Springs, Colo., September 9th to 13th, 1913. Secre- 
vay Selskar M. Gunn, 755 Boylston Street, Boston, 

ass. 


CANADIAN PuBsLic HMpAutTaH ASSOCIATION Third Annual 
Congress, Regina, Saskatchewan, Can., September 18- 
20, “1913. See’ y; R. Hi. Murray, Regina, Sask. 


CONSUMERS’ LeaGun CoNnrprencn, International. 
werp, Belgium, September 26-28, 1913. 
can be secured by addressing Miss Pauline Goldmark, 
106 HE. 19th Street, New York, 


Housine, International Congress on. 
land, September 8-13, 1913. Sec’y, M. O. Vele Te, di- 
rector general Ministry of Agriculture, Brussels. 
Executive secretary section for United States, William 
H. Tolman, 29 West 39th Street, New York. 


SETTLEMENTS, Conference of. Pittsburgh, Pa., Septem- 
Derk ae 28: Sec’y, Robert A. Woods, 20 Union Park, 
oston. 


StuDENTS (“Corda Fratres’), Highth International Con- 
gress of. Ithaca, N. Y., August 29-September 13, 1913. 
Information can be secured by addressing the Cornell 
Cosmopolitan Club, Ithaea, N. Y. 


TOWN PLANNING AND ORGANIZATION OF MUNICIPAL LIFrn, 


Ant- 
Information 


The Hague, Hol- 


First International Congress on Art of. Ghent, Bel. 
gium, summer 1913. General Sec’y, Paul Saintenoy, 
Brussels. 


THE SURVEY 


} 
| 


UNEMPLOYMENT, International Association on. Ghent f 
Belgium, September 3-6, 1913. American 2 
Secretary, John B. Andrews, 131 Hast 28rd stre@ ay 
New York. a 

LATER MEETINGS. 
INTERNATIONAL. | | 


Buinp, Fourth Triennial International Conference on the. 
London, England, June, 1914. Sec’y, Henry Stainsby,) 


206 Great Portland St. London, W. 
CHILDREN’S WELFARE, International Congress _ for. Am4 
sterdam, Netherlands, 1914. President, Dr. Treub, 


Huygenstratt 106, Amsterdam. 


Farm Women, International Congress of. 
October 22-November 1, 1913. Sec’y, Mrs. 
Burns, Tulsa, Okla. 


PRISON CONGRESS, Quinquennial. London, England, 1915. 
Sec’y, F. Simon Van der Aa, Groningen, Holland. } 


Tulsa, Okla.,/) 
John Ty 


Purity Coneress, Seventh International. Minneapolis, 
Minn., November 7-12, 1913. Information can be se~ 
cured by addressing World's Purity Federation, La 
Crosse, Wis. } 

NATIONAL. 


ACADEMY OF MBEDICINE, American. 
May 29-June 1, 1914. Sec’y, 
Daston, Pa. 


COMMISSION ON 
COPAL CHURCH, 
dress, Rev. F. 
York. 


CONSERVATION CONGRESS, National. 
November 18-20, 1913. Sec’y, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Atlantic Cty, N. J.,| 
Charles McIntire, 


SocraL SERVICE OF PROTESTANT HPIS-}| 
October 13-18, 1918, New York. Ad-} 
M. Crouch, 281 Fourth Avenue, Newil 


| 
Washington, D. C., 
Thomas R. Shipp, | 


ese PREVENTION CONFERENCE, National. Philadelphia,| 
Oct. 13-18, 1913. Chairman Fire Prevention Com: ' 
ce Powell Evans, Philadelphia, Pa. 


the Pre | 


INDUSTRIAL Epucation, National Society for 
motion of. Seventh annual convention. Grand Rapids, , 
Mich., October 19-25, 1913. Sec’y, A. Prossek,} 
105 H. 22d Street, New York. 


Inrant Mortarity, American Association for Study and} 
Prevention of. Fourth annual meeting. Washington, || 
C., November 14-17, 1913. Exec. Sec’ y, Gertrude )| 


B. Knipp, 1211 Cathedral Street, Baltimore. 


Prison Association, American. Indianapolis, Ind.,, 
Oct. 11-16, 1913. See’y, Joseph P. Byers, Lrentonk} 
ING: We | 

RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. March 5-8, 1914. 
New Haven, Conn. , Sec’y, Henry F. Cope, 332 So. 


Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


STATE AND LOCAL. 


CHARITIES AND CORRECTION, Fourteenth New York State | 


Conference of. Buffalo, N. Y., November 18-20, 1913. 
Sec’y, Marcus A. Beeman, 105 Hast 22nd Street, New | 
York. 

CHARITIES AND CORRECTION, Ohio State Conference of. 
Akron, O.. October, 1913. Sec’y, H. H. Shirer, 1010) 
Hartman Bldg., Columbus, O. 

CuHARITIUS, Massachusetts State Conference of. North- 


ampton, Mass., 
Field, 279 


CHARITIES AND CORRECTION, 
State Conference of. 
28, 1913. 
Minn. 


October 21-23, 1913. Sec’y, Parker B. 
Tremont Street, Boston. 

Twenty-Second Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minn., October 25- 
Sec’y, Miss Caroline M. Crosby, Minneapolis, 


EXHIBITIONS. 
INTERNATIONAL. 


PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION. San Francisco, Cal., Feb. 
20-Dee. 4, 1915. Social Heconomy Department— Alvin 
EH. Pope, San Francisco, Cal. 


PANAMA-CALIFORNIA EXPOSITION. 
1-Dec. 31, 1915. Director 
San Diego, Cal. 


SaAreTy AND SANITATION, International Exposition of. 
New York, Dec. 11-20, 19138. Director General, Wil- 
liam H, Tolman, 29 West 39th Street, New York City. 


Jan. 


San Diego, Cal. 
Hew vett, 


of Exhibits, H. L. 


NATIONAL, 


CONSPRVATION fot ee National. 
Sept.-Oct., 1913. 


EXHIBITION OF RESCUE AND First Arp APPLIANCES, 
American Mining Congress, October 20-24, 1913. Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Sec’y, J. F. Callbreath, Denver, Colo. 


SocraL SeRvich EXHIBITION, Commission on Social Servy- 
ice of the Protestant Episcopal Church, October 13-18, 
New York. 


Iknoxville, Tenn., 
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Training for Social Work 
NEW YORK SCHOOL OF PHILANTHROPY 


The Teaching and Training Staff 


E" WARD T. DEVINE, Director 
SAMUEL McCUNE LINDSAY 


Professor of Social Legislation, Columbia University, formerly 

General Secretary of the National Child Labor Committee. 

MARY GRACE WORTHINGTON Formerly manager of Baltimore Orphan Asylum and Home for 
Mothers and Infants. 

FRANK D; WATSON . Formerly instructor in Economics in the University of Pennsylvania 
and acting instructor in Economics at Swarthmore College. 

KATE HOLLADAY CLAGHORN ae daogild Registrar, Tenement House Department of the City of 

ew York, 

PORTER R. LEE . 3 : - Hea General Secretary of the Philadelphia Society for Organ- 
izing arity. 

HENRY W. THURSTON Formerly Chief Probation Officer, Cook County Juvenile Court 

(CbicsEe ‘', and Superintendent of the Illinois Children’s Home and 

i ociety. 

GEORGE ELLSWORTH JOHNSON, Formerly Superintendent of the Pittsburgh Playground Association 

and Professor of Play in the School of Education, University of 

Pittsburgh. 

General Secretary of the Prison Association of New York. 

Director Tuberculosis Clinic and Visiting Physician Beilevue Hos- 

pital; Assistant Professor of Clinical Medicine, College of Physi- 

cians and Surgeons. 

Director, Greenwich House. 

Director of Student Christian Work in the Union Theological Sem- 

inary; Headworker, Union Settlement. 


ORLANDO F. LEWIS . 3 5 
JAMES ALEXANDER MILLER 


MARY K. SIMKHOVITCH . 
GAYLORD S. WHITE . ° 


Application should be made at once for admission in September. 
Entrance examination September 15. Send for announcement giving requirements. 
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Classified Advertisements 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 
SITUATIONS WANTED 


Women in Industry 


Four striking studies, not of laws and 
opinions, but of women at their work. 


Fatigue and Efficiency. fresen's 32 70” 


basis for labor leg- 
lation, the results of the modem study of fatigue by 
physiologists, chemists, psychologists. By Josephine 
Goldmark, Publication Secretary of the National Con- 
sumers’ League, who prepared the brief submitted by 
Louis D. Brandeis in winning the Oregon 10-hour case 


before the U. S. Supreme Court. $2.00. 


Women in the Bookbinding Trade. 


An intimate study of the hours, wages, health, homes 
of 200 girls and women in binderies, which “‘present in 
miniature most of the important problems which con- 
front women wage-earmers. By Mary Van Kleeck, Sec- 
retary Russell Sage Foundation Committee on Women’s 


Work. $1.50. 
Women and the Trades. Ihc, Sst gensral 


survey o e 


women-employing trades of an American city. Deals 


with 22,000 women in 400 establishments. _ One of the 
Pittsburgh Survey volumes. By Elizabeth B. Butler. $1.72. 


Saleswomen in Mercantile Stores. 1: 


ditions of work of the retail shop girl—hours, wages, 
seasons, cost of living, night work, overtime, discharge. 


By Elizabeth B. Butler. $1.00. 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


Publishers for the Russell Sage Foundation 
105 East 22d Street, New York 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, college and New York 
School of Philanthropy graduate, having successful 
business experience and four years in social work as 
executive secretary, is available about September Ist, 
1913, for a position requiring constructive work. Ad- 
dress 1134, Survey. 


POSITION by young woman trained for institu- 
tional administration. Would do some teaching. 
Miss H. Church, Churchville, N. Y. 


GRADUATE from School of Civics and Philan- 
thropy desires position as Settlement head worker. 
Five years’ Social Service experience. Addres 1147 
SURVEY. 


THOROUGHLY capable experienced woman, 40, de- 
sires position as Matron Superintendent in institution. 
Address, 1148 SuRvVey. 


SECRETARIAL | position—HEducated woman, _busi- 
ness and employment bureau experience. Address 
1149, SuRVEY. 


MANAGER of Boy’s Industrial Boarding School, 
immediately. Box 875, Bernardsville, N. J. 


Chicago Training School for 
Playground Workers. 


Full training for playground work, gymnasium 
work, (indoor and outdoor) games, dancing, story 
telling, child study and dramatic art. 


Write for catalogue, 700 Oakwood Boulevard 


BUY FROM OUR ADVERTISERS. SURVEY READERS MAY DEPEND UPON THEIR INTEGRITY 


The Spirit of Social Work 


By Edward T. Devine, Ph.D., LL.D. 


Editor The Survey; Director New York School of Philanthropy; Professor of Social Economy, 
Columbia University ; Author of “Principles of Relief,” “Misery and Its Causes,” 
“Efficiency and Relief,’’ “‘The Practice of Charity,” etc. 


INE. addresses, given at various times and places, so full 

of the author’s enthusiasm, so intimate an expression 
of his conviction that ‘‘ancient wrongs shall be righted,” 
that they give the reader a feeling of personal contact, of 
having heard them as warm spoken words. 

The book is dedicated to Social Workers: ‘“‘That is to 
say, to every man or-woman who, in any relation in life, professional, industrial, 
political, educational or domestic; whether on salary or as a volunteer; whether 
on his own individual account or as a part of an organized movement, is working 
consciously, according to his light intelligently, and according to his strength persist- 
ently, for the promotion of the common welfare—the common welfare as distinct 
from that of a party, or a class, or a sect, or a business interest, or a particular 
institution, or a family, or an individual.”’ 


Contents 


To Social Workers. The Correction and Prevention of Crime. 

The Conservation of Human Life. The Problem of the Police. 

The Tenement Home in Modern Cities. The Religious Treatment of Poverty. 

The Substantial Value of Woman’s Vote. The Dominant Note of the Modern Philanthropy. 


The Attitude of Society Towards the Criminal. The Next Quarter Century. 


12mo 231 Pages Special Binding Third Edition Price, postpaid, $1.00 


Social Forces 
By Edward T. Devine 


OCIAL FORCES is Dr. Devine’s own particular part of THE SURVEY—the point 
where he focuses on American problems the world-wide experience of social 
work gathered in week by week by the magazine. His task is to interpret editorially, 
to apply practically, and to criticise constructively. Perhaps no editorials are more 
widely quoted in the daily papers than Social Forces. Twenty-five of them which 
discuss subjects of permanent interest have been chosen for this volume. 


George Foster Peabody 
I cannot avoid the obligation as well as privilege of writing to you my thanks and through you 
my congratulations to humanity for your article, ““ The Right View of the Child.” I think it notably 
great in its matter and fine in its style. It rejoices me to think of a world-wide circulation as giving 
it great currency. Please have one hundred copies sent to me. 


Contents 


The New View. For the 25th Anniversary. The Bread Line. 

A Christmas Survey. A New View of Poverty. An Early Social Economist. 

The Right View of the Child. The Treatment of Poverty. The Maid of Orleans. 

The Abnormality of Vice. A Plea for Charity. The Russell Sage Foundation. 
Depravity or Maladjustment? Income and Relief Measures. John Stewart Kennedy’s Will. 
Normal and Ideal. The Naive View of Relief. The Hudson-Fulton Recessional. 
The Social Ideal. Anomalies in New York. Religion and Progress. 
Perversion of Institutions. The Pittsburgh Survey. What We Believe. 


]2mo 226 Pages Second Edition Price, postpaid, $1.00 


Send orders to The Survey, 105 East 22d Street, New York 
Either book with a year’s subscription to The Survey, $2.50; both books and The Survey, $3.25 


TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK. 


